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FOREWORD 


The last few years have been remarkable for a .vast 
increase in amateur drama. There has been an increase 
in play-making too, but not proportionately large. This 
book aims at rectifying the balance. It recommends play¬ 
making. So do I—most emphatically. I have done so 
to many people. The conversation usually goes like this : 

“ Have you tried play-making ? ” 

“ No. How do you do it ? ” 

“ Well, you borrow a story or—much better—you talk 
things over until you evolve enough of a theme or plot to 
make a beginning. Then you choose characters pro¬ 
visionally, and they stand up and have a shot at dialogue, 
everybody chiming in with suggestions, including your¬ 
self.” 

“ It sounds rather vague.” 

“ Yes, that’s the trouble ; but it isn’t in practice.” 

“ Isn’t it rather slow ? ” 

“ At first, yes. But you soon gain confidence, and the 
play begins to grow. That is the exciting time' When it 
has taken final shape you write it down—and feel mightily 
proud of it. Don’t "write it down before it is really 
finished, or it will stop growing.” 

“ H’m. . . . I don’t know if my people would tackle 
that.” 

“ But they tackle charades, often brilliantly—and, after 
all, this is only an extension of the same idea.” 

Another frequent comment is: “ I can imagine doing 
it with children, but I can’t see it working with grown-up 
people. They are too self-conscious.” That was my own 
objection when Mary Kelly advised me to try play-making 
with my fast village group, which was mostly made up of 
entirely inexperienced players. I was so sure I could not 
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do it, though I had done it often enough with children, 
that I would not even try until we failed miserably to find 
a printed play suited to our needs, numbers, and limita¬ 
tions. Then, most despondently, we began. 

Within five months we have achieved five public per¬ 
formances, a festival, and four Empire broadcasts. It was 
a good play, and we had enjoyed ourselves so much that 
I for one, if circumstances permitted, would give up all 
my drama time to play-making. It is so much more 
interesting than producing or acting the usual printed 11 
play. 

One thing surprised me greatly. I should have ex¬ 
pected players merely to get up and be themselves. But 
that, for reasons which I do not understand, is just what 
they do not do. They not only find themselves, but they 
find other people—humanity. Drawing upon experience, 
they genuinely characterize. In short, they act—and that 
is a thing that many amateur actors never begin to do in 
the ordinary way. 

Mary Kelly knows more about play-making than most 
people. I have seen scenes and plays made under her 
direction which I would not have believed possible. In 
this book she shows herself at work, and offers some of her 
results for inspection. What is almost as important, she 
sketches in a dramatic background. She does not offer 
rules or ready-made systems, and she is right in that, for 
play-making is essentially a flexible and personal business. 
But she does enough to stimulate you if you are of an 
adventurous spirit to say, “ I must try that ”—and you 
must, unless you are willing to miss a most exciting and 
satisfying activity. 

RODNEY BENNETT 

Budleigh Saltertox 
January 1948 



PREFACE 


My purpose in writing this book is to give some account 
of an experiment which has shown itself to have value; 
as a suggestion to the increasing number of people who 
are now working at the teaching of drama among adults 
and young people. It is only an experiment, and I have 
no wish to be dogmatic about it, but a description of some 
of the methods used, together with the results which 
followed, may serve as a useful guide to others. 

About thirty plays were made by groups in the way 
described in the book, and a few have been chosen for 
inclusion in it. I think one may say that there is a family 
likeness in them, because they are all made by the people 
of one county, of one blood and one speech. Any other 
district might well tackle different subjects, create differ¬ 
ent types, and regard both with different eyes. I have 
tried, as far as is possible, to describe the methods used 
in this process, but it is not possible to write a technical 
handbook on what must remain a joint effort in creation : 
even group-authors remain highly individual, and the 
same tutor will find himself obliged to modify his methods 
with different groups. But I hope that the description 
given will be suggestive enough to induce other drama 
teachers to venture on what can certainly prove a fas¬ 
cinating and exciting adventure. 


MARY KELLY 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PURPOSE OF GROUP PLAY-MAKING 

The making of plays by a group of players is at once old 
and new—so old that its origin goes back before written 
records, and so new that it offers a fascinating virgin field 
for those who delight in the study of drama. It seems 



obvious that the street-corner comedies of ancient Greece, 
designed to catch the passer-by, were largely a matter of 
improvisation, by the players—a mere outline of plot, 
filled in with coarse and topical humour, and with the 
roughest of slapstick. Their descendants, the mimes of 
the Roman Theatre, who were finally thrown out on the 
roads, and the commedia dell’ arte, who roamed Europe 
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in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, used very 
much the same methods. The brilliance of their acting 
and improvisation made so deep an impression on 
travellers that they left accounts of what they did, and 
how they worked, so that we can get a very good idea 
of what it was like, even though their plays were never 
written dow r n. We know that the characters were all 
conventional types, called by the same name in all 
the different plays, so that the audiences of the market¬ 
place could easily recognize them : 
Pantaloon, the foolish old man, 
Harlequin, the clever beggarly rogue, 
the various kinds of fools, the 
glutton, the boaster, and so on. 
The mimes rang the changes 
on the themes of theft, adultery, 
cowardice, miserliness, and the 
audience knew what to expect 
when any one of these characters, 
in his conventional mask and dress, 
appeared on the stage. We know 
that the plot was written up in the 
wings, where the players could see 
it as they went on and off the 
stage, but that the dialogue was all 
improvised; certain conventional 
rhymed couplets provided ‘ exit lines,’ and took the place 
of a curtain. These travelling players went about from 
town to town, from village to village, playing together 
always, and developing a brilliant technique both of impro¬ 
visation and of acting ; their living depended on ‘ getting 
it over,’ for unless they caught and held the fickle audience 
of the market there was neither bread nor butter for them, 
let alone a cup of wine. Very little remains of their work, 
and yet we can somehow see their footsteps in all the 
drama of the time, and two great dramatists, Moliere and 
Goldoni, may be counted as the children of the commedici 




II 


the purpose of group play-maicing 

From time to time professional groups have hankered 
after the close contact between play and audience that 
such methods give, and have felt that plays so made would 
have a special vitality and truth. The Copiaux, under 
Jacques Copeau, set themselves to this kind of creation, 
living and working together in the country, withdrawn 
from the day-to-day pressure of the theatre. Their work, 
when they returned from these sojourns, had a rare and 
austere beauty, and the plays produced were unforget¬ 
table. 

Group improvisation was used by Robert Newton, in 
his work among the unemployed, in the inter-war period. 1 
He found it a valuable method of awakening a flagging 
interest in life by means of creation, even if the thing 
created did not achieve anything very remarkable. He 
developed a general stage-sense in this experiment by 
causing his groups to make use of lighting, decor, music, 
effects, and so on, so that they got some understanding of 
the part played by all these things in drama. In doing 
this he often found his players using the improvisation to 
say something that they really meant, attempting to get 
into words that which was naturally uppermost in their 
minds—a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with things as 
they were. This tendency towards the expression of 
ideas, however much in embryo it may be, however 
inarticulate the players and half-formed the ideas, is one 
of the most valuable features in group play-making, and 
one that constantly recurs : I shall return to it later. 

Play-making, as a method of teaching drama, was intro¬ 
duced by Professor G. P. Baker at Harvard, and from his 
work came the regional experiment of Professor Koch at 
the North Carolina University. While it is used in these 
universities primarily as a method of teaching dramatists, 
the constant and detailed discussion and criticism of each 
play by the students and the accompanying study of its 
production and acting bring it near to the methods used 

1 Acting Improvised , by Robert Newton (Nelson). 
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in group play-making, and offer suggestions towards its 
development. 

The war of 1939-45, by calling a halt to amateur theatri¬ 
cals, did no disservice to amateur drama, for this art was 
studied the more carefully just because the players could 
not be rushing from one ill-rehearsed performance to 
another. Drama classes, play-readings, etc., went on in 



the most unlikely places—in shelters, in factories, on 
lonely A.A. sites, and so on—and the general appreciation 
of the drama among young people grew considerably 
during what might well have proved to be a starvation 
period. Many a prisoner-of-war found his salvation in 
the production of plays in the camps, and came back with 
a very live enthusiasm for this art. The heightening of 
emotion, the sharing of terrible experience, the curiously 
symbolic nature of existence during war, all went to make 
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life dramatic, and often epic. It is not, therefore, wonder¬ 
ful that creative powers stirred in all sorts of people, and 
even flourished under stress. . , . 

The once-peaceful county of Devon, which had its 
share in town and village alike, of the harsh experience 
of war, was fertile ground in which to try this first experi¬ 
ment ’of group play-making. This county was then 
unique in having a staff of seven Drama Tutors, working 
under a Director of Drama, at regular drama classes in 
the villages and among youth groups. The experiment 
had thus a means of comparison within itself that was 
valuable. In all classes dramatic movement was taught, 
as a necessary basis for acting, and time was always given 
to original miming, in order to encourage the powers of 
creation. It was not long before the tutors discovered 
that it was easy for Devon people to put words to these 
mime exercises, and the next step was the construction of 
tiny scenes, such as are described at page 22. The people 
of Devon are emotional and very far from taciturn, their 
conversation flows on gently and ceaselessly in all circum¬ 
stances like a cheerful stream, and a journey in a country 
bus never lacks entertainment. What wonder, then, that 
groups, set to mime, could not help making their 
characters talk ? So play-making at once became very 
popular, and villages would plunge into it with enthusi¬ 
asm, without any previous knowledge of the drama, 
working at it with vigour and delight. 

Six years of experience have taught the classes and 
their tutors many things, and there are obviously many 
more still to be learnt about this method of teaching drama. 
For one must realize to begin with that this group play¬ 
making is rather a method of teaching drama than a means 
of getting masterpieces. Often and often a group which 
has laboured throughout the winter at play-making, with 
concentration and real imagination, is sadly disappointed 
at the end to find their finished product so short, and 
often so bare and bony. But if all realize that the process 
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matters more than the final result, that all the time they 
are discovering for themselves what dramatic values really 
are, what goes to make a play and what does not, they 
will not be disappointed. They will have realized all 
sorts of things about form, climax, tension, surprise, 
character-drawing, and the nature of dramatic dialogue 
that they never knew before, and one great gain will be 
the heightening of the critical faculty. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LEADER PREPARES 


I will not pretend that this method of teaching is easy, 
nor, indeed, that it will appeal to every one ; but to those 
who are themselves at once interested in play-writing 
and in teaching it is both fascinating and exciting, for it 
opens up all sorts of possibilities. The tutor has to 
become a kind of guide, or adviser, a leader of discussion, 
rather than an imparter of knowledge. He has to develop 
a sense of what is in the mind of each member of his group, 
even when that member hardly knows it is there, and 
would be far too shy to say it if he did know. In time 
the group becomes almost unaware of his presence, and 
even the shyest will speak his thoughts aloud. He is 
getting the group to write their own play, not his, and yet 
he has to be as much in the play as if he were writing it 
himself. If he is taking more than one such group he 
will find it pretty exacting. It isn’t easy to get right inside 
the play that is being made by one group, and then to pull 
yourself right out of it next day and plant yourself equally 
well inside the play of another. I did this one winter 
with four groups, and found that it was more than could 


be done with profit to tutor 
and taught — the jar to the 
imagination was too great, 

It is certainly a great deal 
easier to sit at home and write 
one’s own play, and the tempta 
tion, to anyone who does write 
plays, is to push 

his group into- 

his own mould, 

But anyone who aB ” / 
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did that would lose a good deal—all that the class itself 
gives, which is very considerable, and the unique value 
of seeing the thing shaped in acting on a stage. Also 
the class itself would lose the value of finding its 
own way, or taking the material of drama into its own 
hands and shaping it. So the playwright-tutor must 
beware of hypnotizing the class into becoming his own 
instrument, while at the same time he does act as mentor 
and shows them how to shape their own ideas. To begin 
with, when he either suggests subjects or elicits them from 
his class, he will probably find that the discussion turns 
on some story to be chosen. Many stories will be brought 
forward, and many little bits and pieces of stories ; he 
will help the class to see the relative advantages or dis¬ 
advantages of these as dramatic material : this will require 
too many changes of scene, that covers too long a period 
of time, another may be more than any audience could 
be expected to swallow, however true it may be; and so 
on. But more of this later, when we come to consider 
the sequence of the play’s building up. 

The mental equipment needed for such work is 
various : first, and always most important, that strong 
sympathy with your class, and the desire to see it develop 
—which is an essential of good teaching of any kind—then 
a sound knowledge of the best in drama, a power of quick 
analysis, and a strong sense of the stage. One may 
assume that no one is likely to undertake this kind of work 
without the first essential. It is remarkable, however, 
how much this sympathy develops in the course of making 
a play with an adult group, because the pooling of experi¬ 
ence that it entails is a very intimate sort of thing ; and 
when you have discussed with your class so many aspects 
of life and character week by week during a winter, you find 
that you know each other pretty well. Each member of 
the class has some knowledge, some thought about life, 
to contribute, and as the play proceeds they all find 
themselves discussing questions of psychology, ethics, 
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philosophy, without ever applying such high-sounding 
Lirds If he did so-and-so what would she feel, or say, 
f a 0 ? Are they right in that ? Would it have been like 
that ? What would have been the effect, the result . 
The group searches all the time for truth, is quick to 
pounce on any insincerity. Such an attitude of mind 
fays a considerable responsibility on the tutor Now 
there is always a vast deal of muddled thinking about 01 
prejudice, lack of reason; but when a number of 
fndividuals meet for such discussion and for the hammer¬ 
ing out of human motive these things appear for what 



they are—some one is sure to pick out any such weakness 
and hold it up, and the contributions of all the members 
of the group will, in the aggregate, provide some valuable 
information and material to work on. 

And so, as the play fights its way along, the tutor and 
group grow so close together that they can almost hear one 
another thinking. Naturally, in every group there may 
be one who talks all the time and says nothing, another 
who sits silent, absorbed, and comes out now and again 
with something really pertinent; one who is very slow but 
gets there in the end, one who is too quick, so that she 
leaps to the point before all the rest, and makes them sit 
back and wait. But the tutor will soon recognize these, and 
learn where to put on the loud pedal and where the soft. 
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There is no question but that he must have a sound, 
wide, and analytical knowledge of the drama, so that he 
has behind him the experience and authority of the great 
dramatists. It is not what is contemptuously termed an 
‘ academic study,’ nor a matter of book-learning : the 
great dramatists of the past, and of all time, have all been 
men of the theatre, learning their technique in the theatre 
and of the theatre ; they have had to discover how to set 
out their ideas so that an average audience would under¬ 
stand and enjoy them. That is the dramatist’s technique, 
and every great play that one reads or, better still, sees, 
has something of that kind to teach, even though audiences 
and conditions of life change. 

To take one instance : in beginning the play you have 
to show your class the need for letting your audience 
know where they are and what it is about— exposition. 
What a variety of different methods have been used at 
different times to do this job ! The chorus, the mes¬ 
senger, the prologue, the soliloquy, the artless questioning 
of an ignorant character, reminiscence of an old one, the 
telephone conversation, and so on. The study of this 
piece of technique is entertaining enough, and the tutor 
should know in his very bones how great playwrights have 
handled it if he is to clarify the suggestions of his group. 
Many tutors have read hard when they were young and 
working for their exams, but have then left it at that, 
as if reading were a thing once done and done for ever. 
But one wants to read and reread the drama, especially 
when one can bring to it the illumination of personal 
experience. The same play will not seem the same play 
read at the ages of nineteen and of thirty. Archer’s Play¬ 
making and The Old Drama and the New are a considerable 
help in analysis, and also G. P. Baker’s Dramatic Tech¬ 
nique : there are various other books on play-writing which 
give very little help, and modern technique in particular is 
best studied by the plays themselves, especially if possible 
by seeing the plays. The tutor’s powers of analysis will 
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be called on so suddenly and so often that this preliminary 
study will give him confidence. 

A sense of the stage is, of course, an essential—the 
producer's sense especially, enabling him to see and feel 
and hear all the contributions which will be made by the 
acting, the scene, the lighting, noises off, costume,, etc. 
The contribution of the acting will begin to show itself 
at once in improvisation, and he will want to stop and 
point out how r such a pause, such a hesitation counts; 



how the contrast of characters is affected by their playing ; 
how movement and speech are so closely related that they 
can hardly be kept apart ; the value of broken speech, 
and what the face, gesture, and so on do to supplement 
speech. All his knowledge of production will be called 
into play in the process of group play-making, he cannot 
have too much of it. A hundred and one things go to 
make up a play, and there is no one text-book to teach 
them. They are things that must be felt and tried out, 
and they are all things that will affect an audience. If 
this study is made in the theatre, even if the theatre is 
only a village schoolroom, or the dangerous shelf that does 
duty for a stage in many a village hall, it is a hundredfold 
more valuable than if it is made in the study, because the 
audience is there as teacher all the time. 
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In working at a play, the matter of the audience must 
always be present in the mind of the tutor and the class, 
Indeed, it is actually there, for part of the group will 
always be sitting in front, acting as a highly critical audi¬ 
ence. The tutor must keep on reminding the group of 
the need for making their play clear to the audience, since 
they are working at drama, not literature, a thing which 
will only finally come to birth when it is acted on a stage 
to a real audience, Only thus will their work be actable, 
stage-worthy—a thing of the theatre. 



CHAPTER III 


PREPARING THE CLASS 

I do not propose to lay down, the law about methods, for 
every leader of a group must work in his or her own way, 
and every group differs from every other group as strongly 
as one individual from another. But some suggestions, 
based always on experience, may well be useful to those 
who wish to begin on this kind of teaching. 

It is certainly possible to plunge straight into a play, 
but a more gradual approach is easier, and probably wiser, 
for both leader and group. If the group gets used to 
acting small scenes in mime the progression to dialogue is 
fairly easy, for the words will be, as it were, forced out 
by the action—only a few words, perhaps, but the neces¬ 
sary words, and therefore the dramatic words. The small 
scene finds its way to a climax almost by instinct, and 
mime reminds the group of the part the eye must always 
play in drama. Any group can find its feet thus and easily 
learn to build up its scene little by little each week. I he 
following instance may help to illustrate this way of 
beginning. 

In all teaching of movement students must learn to 
relax all muscles and to fall; 
and the ordinary kind of 
exercise—which consists of 
walking, gradually relaxing 
with fatigue, and finally 
collapsing—serves as a basis. 
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Taken thus, it is just a matter of mechanics ; but the next 
step may be to suggest that they are refugees reaching 
safety, but in complete bodily and mental exhaustion. 
Then one must develop the emotions of the refugees, 
then ask for individual characterization, and for the stories 
that lie behind ; then one must lead them to mould the 
characters into a group that has some cohesion, and to 
discover what links them together. Each step is taken at 
intervals of a week or so, and it is extremely interesting to 
note how much the imagination of the group works in 
the intervals, and how the scene grows in unity, power, 
and depth of emotion. But that scene, having been so 
used, may be dropped and something else suggested, 
something quite different that will, however, be worked 
on in the same way. 

The class itself may be asked for suggestions for scenes 
which can be so used, when once they have grown 
accustomed to this method, and so they learn to use their 
powers of selection. Some scenes that have been used 
thus are the following : 

Women fetching water from the well. An old woman 
reputed to be a witch joins them. 

Smugglers smuggling ; the preventive men come 
upon them. 

Burglar found in the house by a woman who is alone. 

People working in a farmyard ; the rick catches fire. 

Women on a cliff waiting for the return of the fishing 
fleet ; a boy comes to tell them that it is lost. 

Neighbours watching a witch through a small lighted 
window, the witch herself unseen. 

Watchers on the cliffs see the ships of the Spanish 
Armada pass ; they then see Drake and the 
English fleet; they light the beacon.. 

Many of these have a strong flavour of the West Country, 
where witches may still he found, and where smuggling 
was once the principal industry, but other districts would 
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suggest other themes, and these serve to show the kind 
of suggestion that is fertile ground. 

As the group becomes conscious of dramatic values 
details may be more fully developed and put into practice 
—the creation of interest preparatory to the introduction 
of a character, perhaps, or the setting of the scene and 
creation of atmosphere. The build-up of the expected 



character makes a very interesting study—to give enough 
about him to awaken the interest of the audience, but not 
to satisfy its curiosity. The creation of atmosphere or 
setting of the scene is equally interesting—to suggest 
gloom, or Bohemianism, or anything that may be needed, 
and in this latter exercise the group has to consider stage 
decor, lighting, noises off, and so on, as an essential part. 
Here are some suggestions : 

A bitterly cold day, snow and wind. An expected 
arrival is late. 

People shut into a cellar with one small light; foot¬ 
steps heard outside ; the door opens, and some 
one comes in. 
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The return of the prodigal—or of the person sup¬ 
posed dead—to a mother or wife. 

The Haunted Room. 

Exercises in exposition can be quite amusing : in a group 
of people one is chosen to give some important piece of 
news to the rest, or the group itself conveys it in general 



conversation. Many groups, accustomed to the solilo¬ 
quies so freely used in ‘ sketches,’ do not realize that this 
method is on the whole out of date (although, since 
nothing ever really dies in the theatre, there are now 
occasions where it is ultra-modern); the class must, 
however, be led to see for themselves who may soliloquize, 
and who may not. Allied to this, and part of it, is the 
reception of the news by the hearer, whether given 
directly by another character, or heard indirectly as on 
the telephone or wireless. The telephone conversation 
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is a very favourite device for modern authors, and as an 
exercise is doubly valuable, since it gives the news by 
implication, and by the reaction of the hearer only. 
Well done, it can be most dramatic and most entertaining, 
and can convey very clearly the unheard words. How 
well we know just what the butcher has to say to Mrs 
Feather ! 

A group will gain confidence by working out these 
small exercises, and will all the time be practising that 
discrimination, that selection of words, and concentration 
of emotion that will give them their power later to make 
real drama. The burden of responsibility that seems to 
come over a group beginning at once on something that 
is to be a play, that an audience will one day see, is 
sometimes hampering and alarming to them, and this 
method of working at scenes and throwing them away 
will prevent that. Incidentally, they are learning to act 
and to feel for themselves how much acting is going to 
contribute to their work. 

In each such exercise the setting should be fully realized 
—what it will look like, what noises off there will be, and 
so on. So when they come to plan their own play they 
will have come to realize that all these things are a part 
of it; they should always set their stage as well as 
possible, even if it only means moving forms in a school¬ 
room. A few scraps of dialogue, other than that I have 
already mentioned, would also be useful and would help 
the players over sticky places later—a shy person trying 
to say something and being constantly interrupted and 
badgered by his hearers; a person, very deeply moved, 
trying to express her deepest feelings; a person leading 
on another to reveal something ; and so forth. Both the 
first two examples show how speech is often broken, and 
that there is no need to be hag-ridden by the full stop ; 
the third gives a chance of some subtlety, of saying one 
thing and meaning another. Comment in the form of 
gossip gives great scope to the natural comedians, of 
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whom there are usi illy many in village classes, but the 
skill comes in shaping the gossip so that it achieves 
something, establishes a character or an event, and leaves 
you ready for the next step. A newspaper boy shouting 
“ Derby winner ! ” or “ Declaration of war ! ” will give 
another exercise on comment and reaction from the group. 

These are just a few suggestions for preparatory exer¬ 
cises, but every tutor will think of many more as he goes 
along. Or he may prefer to go straight into his play, and 
make that the exercise —chacun a son gout. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PLAY: CHOICE OF SUBJECT 

Now the time comes when the group wants to set out on 
the actual play, and when one comes to choice of subject 
such preliminaries as I have described will be found to 
guide it very usefully. The group will probably decide 
at first to dramatize some story that they know well, and 
will, by instinct, search for something startling, exciting, 
melodramatic. A town group will turn to the film for 
stories, and compare any story with the standards of the 
film; a country group will be more likely to turn to local 
folk-lore and will often produce most interesting stories 
of devils, ghosts and murders. (At least, that is what 
happens in Devon, where the devil used to be extremely 
active, and where the ghost population is very large 
indeed.) It is a sound instinct, for it means that they 
realize that the drama is a heightening of human experi¬ 
ence, and so they seek for something that will give 
this; but in practice it is 
not so good, as they dis¬ 
cover for themselves when 
they have got well entangled 
in a ghost-story. When 
Shakespeare and his fellow- 
dramatists used ghosts they 
were a reasonable and 
legitimate piece of dramatic 
technique, for their audi¬ 
ences believed that ghosts 
were agents either of God 
or the devil, and that they 
were sent to direct some 
action or reveal some secret. 

But to-day, even if most 

n 
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people have some lurking fear of the supernatural, they 
seldom acknowledge it, and, for the most part, ghosts 
are funny stuff, and in no sense concerned with the 
present-day doings. So, faced with an ancient murder or 
a haunted house, the group setting out to make a play 
sooner or later finds itself up a blind alley. The film is, 
of course, more obviously dramatic, but the play based on 
this tends to be quite superficial, and to lack any of the 
reality and sincerity of feeling which should be a real part 
of group play-maldng. Young people, who know more 
of the celluloid world than of the real one, usually see 
their drama in terms of the film, and so very naturally 
turn to it to provide stories and incidents for play-making. 

At this initial stage the leader has a responsible task, 
for he must be able to see quickly the dramatic possibili¬ 
ties of any scene suggested, and, what is more, the kind 
of inner meaning that it seems to carry. The Greeks 
spoke of the plot as a * fable,’ and that word in itself re¬ 
minds us that a story can have a soul, which should be dis¬ 
covered if the play is to be worth working at. It is not the 
same as a ‘ moral,’ for this soul, or inner meaning, may be 
found in a riotous comedy, and yet be quite lacking in a 
solemn and improving story. The tutor here has to be a 

kind of spiritual * dowser,’ 
able to detect the spring of 
water beneath the surface. 
He should also be able to 
see where the actual life- 
experience of his group can 
be most wisely used, to what 
lengths it can go beyond 
actual experience in the field 
of imagination, and where it 
will probably stop dead. I 
remember one such check 
when the devil had to make 
love to a girl, for no one 
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denied able to imagine what the devil’s methods as a 

'With'adults! the suggestions do usually come from their 
Jn experience, or from something that relates to it, when 
Ice the stage of crude melodrama is over. They may 
vant to explore some experience beyond their own but I 
nve never yet found a group that turned naturally to 
antasv or expressionism. If, however, they have come 
n see the drama as a thing of emotion , and want to dis¬ 
cover all that that may mean, they have got to the root of 
■he matter, and these other types of play are of very much 
ess importance. I saw an interesting indication of the 
fesire to gain experience in a group at Homton. Having 
turned down various suggestions for a subject, they 
decided that they wanted to make a play that would show 
their sympathy with Russia (then still in the throes of her 
greatest agony). So we sat thinking and talking about 
Russia, apparently aimlessly, one saying one thing and 
one another, until we found, at the end of the evening 
that a complete set of characters had presented itself and 

also the greater part of two plots. 

The scorched-earth policy seemed to a country group 
to be a very grievous thing, and the tragedy of destroying 
the harvest was fully understood by people who knew how 
the harvest represented the whole effort and purpose of 
life. They hesitated between the actual moment of the 
burning of the corn in a collective farm, and the turning 
of the tide of war, which was just then taking place in 
Russia The burning seemed just too painful to present, 
and they chose the subject which ended on a note of hope. 
Now, no one in the group had any first-hand knowledge 
of Russia, but the members spared no pains in reading 
any book they could get hold of which gave them some 
idea of the Russia of to-day—the collective farms, the 
guerilla fighters, and so on—and their first impulse of 
human sympathy led them on to a fuller understanding of 
the subject. But while they were working at the play, 
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especially at the improvisation, that sense of sympathy 
grew so strong that they sometimes found it hard to act 
what they knew their characters had suffered. One 
woman broke down and wept, saying she could not go on, 
but then pulled herself together, saying, “ No, but I will 
say it.” The plot of this play needed careful thought— 
the timing of the matter of the explosion, and so on. 
There was, too, that old problem, the time element , when 
a character has left the stage and is due to come back. 
Here they found a chance to express another side of life, 
for the anti-religious bias of the young people of Russia 
was not quite acceptable to a West Country group. 

When finished, Out of the Shadows was a small play, 
but the group had made a long, emotional pilgrimage to 
achieve it ; and I have always felt that it was more worth¬ 
while than many an easier subject for that very reason. 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS 
By Honiton Drama Class 

CHARACTERS 

Patrushka, head man of the farm 
Maria, his wife 
Anya, their daughter 
Olga, a young girl 

Tanya I women 0 f the collective farm 
Natasha j 

Scene : Inside a ruined living-room on a collective farm in Russia. 
Stove left. Up left an impoverished bed on which Patrushka 
is lying. He is bandaged and covered with a torn blanket. 
The only light comes from the fire. Patrushica’s wife , 
Maria, kneels near the foot of the'bed, trying to mend a field 
telephone. 

Maria. I can’t do it. I wish Anya was here—she under¬ 
stands how to mend it. I can wash, I can cook, I can mend clothes, 
but I cannot mend a telephone ! 
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PATRUSHKA. It must be right by seven o’clock, Maria, when 
the next message is to come through, and here I lie helpless . 
Maria. Where is Anya ? I wish she would come ! 

Patrushka. Hark ! Some one is coming. 

[Enter Anya, carrying sack. 

Maria. Anya, where have you been ? 

Anya Only where you sent me, to the village. 

Maria. The field telephone is out of order. 

Anya Let me see what I can do. [She adjusts it.\ The wires 
were twisted and not properly connected. There now it should 
be all right. [Returns to where she lias dropped sack of provisions.] 
See what I've found, Mother ! 

Maria. Did you find any food ? 

Anya. Yes. Here is some flour. 

Maria. Oh ! Flour ! 

Patrushka. That’s good. 

Anya. Some tea ! 

Maria. Tea ! 

Patrushka. That s better still. 

Anya. Some bread ! 

Maria. Bread ! 

Patrushka. That’s fine ! 

Anya. Some turnips and potatoes ! 

Maria. Now we shan’t starve ! 

Patrushka. The saints be praised! , f ,, 

Anya And what else do you think I found ? [Looks carefully 
around , 'opens door and looks out, then closes it.] Some hand- 
grenades ! | 

Patrushka. 'Hand-grenades ! Hide them quickly ! We might 

be glad of them later. 4 1 

Anya [hidinggrenades . Then , nibbing her hands], Hand-grena es. 

Hand-grenades ! . . ... , 

Maria. Did you see anyone in the village r 
Anya No, I saw no one. The houses are ruined—the whole 
place is desolate—there are only the dogs running about, howling. 
v [A tap is heard at door. 

Maria. Who is there ? 

Anya [opening the door]. It is Olga. 

Maria. Olga 1 
Olga. Maria ! 

Maria, You are alone ? 


[Enter Olga. 
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Maria. 

Maria. 
Tanya. 
My Paul ! 
1 saw it- 


Olga [drearily]. They are gone—all gone ! 

Maria. Your father, your mother, where are they ? 

Olga I don’t know. [Weeping, she kneels by Patrushka. 
Patrushica ORa, you must be brave— brave for Russra. There 
is work for you to°do. [Anya helps Olga to rise. 

Olga. But what have they done to you, Patrushka • 

Patrushica. They shot me, stripped me, and left me tor dead. 
Olga. Oh, Patrushka ! Patrushka ! 

[Maria leads Olga to a seat by the stove. 

Sit there awhile, warm yourself and drink this tea. 

[Enter Tanya. 

Tanya Pavlova ! 

You are all alive ! Anya, Maria, Patrushka, Olga. . . . 
They dragged him out of the house—they shot him ! 
-he is dead. 

[Maria conies to comfort her. They weep together. 
Maria. Sit here by the stove. 

[Tanya sits heavily down. Suddenly a sound is heard at the 
door. They all look fearfully towards it. 

Patrushka [in a whisper]. Some one is there. 

[Enter Natasha, an infant in her arms. She is exhausted 
and half frozen. 

Natasha. Greetings, comrades. Ah! Afire! A fire j [Warm¬ 
ing herself and half weeping.] I’ve been in the forest, hiding, for 
two days. 

Maria. Without food ? 

Natasha Yes, except for a few berries. The wind it howled 
and moaned. The nights were so dark ! I was so afraid. I could 
hear the rumble of guns in the distance. The snow was so deep. 
Sometimes I fell into drifts up to my waist, and then I d stumble 
over something and would find it was the dead body of one of our 
comrades—all the time the cold and the snow. Then at last i 

found your house ! r 'vii.m 

Maria. Give me the baby. [Takes child. 

Anya. There is some milk here. Olga, you can warm it for the 

^Natasha Oh ! Cold ! Cold ! Cold ! I feel I’ll never be 
warm again. My arms are stiff and frozen, I thought I’d never 
reach here. The baby—how heavy he was—but let me have him 
here by the fire. That will warm him, and he’ll soon be well again. 

[Maria shakes her head. 
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Natasha. What is it ? What is the matter ? 

Maria. Your baby is dead. . 

Natasha [j matching child]. Dead ! Dead . Dead . My baby 

is dead ? 

Maria. It is better for the child to be dead. 

Natasha. It is better for the child to be dead ! Better for my 
child to be dead ? Better for my child to be dead. Yes ! My 
hands are free— free for vengeance ! Which of you will help me . 
Anya [clasping Natasha’s hand], I will. I will help you. 

Olga. And so will I, Natasha. 

Anya. Listen, Natasha ! We have some hand-grenades. 
Natasha. Hand-grenades ? Where ? 

Anya. Wc have them hidden here under the wood-pile. 
Patrushka. Wait, my children ! We must wait for a message 
which is coming over the telephone at seven o clock. 

Natasha. What is the time now ? 

Anya. It must be nearly seven. [Telephone bell rings. 

Patrushka. Hello. K. Seven speaking. Seventy-first German 
Infantry Division approaching Novesk Bridge. . . -Yes • • • * 
understand. . . . All is ready . . . it will be done. Maria, 1 must 


go out. 

Maria. You are not fit to move. 

Patrushka. I must go and carry out instructions ! i said, 

11 It will be done.” 

Maria. You can’t go 1 You can’t even stand ! 

Natasha. What is it ? Why can’t we do it for you ? 

Patrushka. The Novesk Bridge has to be blown up before the 
Germans reach it. 

Natasha. Is it mined ? 

Patrushka. Yes— everything is ready. 

Anya. Let us do it for you. What must we do ? 

Patrushka, Go to the hollow oak by the pooh There you will 
find a large stone leaning against the root. Under this, covered 
by the snow, is a heap of smaller stones. Take these off carefully. 
Under them is a piece of corrugated iron which covers the switch. 
Press the switch. 

Natasha. Come on, then. Let’s go at once. 

[Exit Natasha, Olga, and Anya. Maria hands child to 
Tanya, finds box for body of baby and reverently places 
body in it, down R. Takes two sticks to Patrushka. 

Maria. Patrushka, will you make a little cross with these for 
the baby ? 
c 
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[Maria then lights a ccindle and places it at the head of the 
1 child. Tanya accompanies her. They kneel and sing. 

Maria and Tanya. ■ 

Give rest, 0 Christ, to this child with thy saints, 

Where sorrow and pain are no more, 

Neither sighing, but life everlasting. 1 
[Maria rises, fetches cross , and lays it on child. An explosion 
1 is heard. Natasi-ia, Anya, and Olga enter excitedly. 

Natasha. There—that’s done ! 

Olga. Did you hear it ? 

Natasha We’ve trapped the whole lot of them ! 

Patrushka. Well done, girls ! You have struck a blow for 

R Anya. There’s better news still! We met Gregoric Stevano- 
vitch, and he told us that the Germans are in retreat! 

Maria. The Germans are in retreat ? 

Or ga. Yes, they are being driven back. 

Anya. Not only here, but all along the line ! 

Natasha. They will never enter Moscow now ! 

Patrushka. Russia will triumph. ... 

Tanya [opening door wide]. Look, the sun is rising ! _ 

Anya [standing by the open door, the dawn light shining full on 

her 1. The dawn ! 

CURTAIN 


Speaking generally, the choice of subject will be rather 
limited by the knowledge of theatre possessed by the 
group. Those who have seen all sorts of plays will realize 
how many subjects the theatre can treat, and in how many 
different ways ; those who have never had that oppor- 
tmiity will only think of plays in terms of realism, and will 
tend to choose only subjects which can be treated thus. 
It would seem to be an affectation to try to get a remote 
village to attempt any kind of stylization,, for it would 
mean nothing to them, even though they might be willing 
to oblige if they saw that their tutor wished it. The 
remote villages have no itch for ‘ originality,’ for ‘ new 
methods of expression,’ because they have not, so far, had 

1 Russian contakion for the Departed {English Hymnal). 
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any methods of expression at all: they want recognizable 
drama that their audiences will follow. 

But the realistic play, like any other, can have its 
‘ inward and spiritual grace ’ for those who have eyes to 
see and ears to hear : it is for the tutor to develop those 
eyes and those ears, and to discover the kind of play best 



suited to his group. There is something also to be dis¬ 
covered that it is not quite easy to put into words : the 
‘ Genius Loci ’ that each village undoubtedly possesses— 
tutors who work in the country will know what I mean. 

When it comes to comedy this Genius Loci becomes the 
mischievous god Loki, and is very much at home. All 
villages have a fund of funny stories—practical-joke, 
prank stories—that are told of Old Tom or Young Bill, 
or against the next village or county. Their theme is 
usually the triumph of cunning, or the pricking of some 
bubble, or the showing up of some hypocrite—just like 
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the old stories of folk-lore. They are indeed localized 
folk-stories, for we meet them in many forms in many 
places and can find them in Grimm, in Hans Sachs, in the 
old French farces, and everywhere, even though they are 
now told as personal reminiscence. Here are one or two 
of such tales, elicited from classes : 

A man had up for sheep-stealing went for to consult a lawyer. 

“ If I can get ’ee off, what will ’ee pay me ? ” 

“ I’m a poor man, sir. I can’t pay ’ee a lot o’ money.” 

“ Can ’ee pay me vive pound ? ” 

“ Well, I got that if I got ought.” 

“ Very well, then. You just listen to me ! Every time the 
judge asks ’ee a question you pitch off this song—can ’ee singy, 
Jan ? ” 

“ Ees, I can singy a bit.” 

So the lawyer taught ’en the tune. The magistrate, when ’e’d 
a-yerd the charge, turns to Jan. 

“ You’ve a-yerd the charge. Have ’ee anything to say ? ” 

Jan singeth. 

The magistrates turns to each other. 

“ What’s the manin’ of this yer ? ” 

And then the head one says to Jan, “ Did you yer what was 
said ? ” 

Jan singeth. 

The magistrate saith, purty loud, “ Answer the Court to once, 
my man ! ” 

Jan singeth. 

Then the magistrates begins telling to each other, “ This yer 
man is an idiot! He idn’ capable of giving evidence ! Whay 
has this yer case been brought ? . . . You’m wasting our 
time. Dismiss the case ! ” 

So the case was dismissed, and Jan comes out. Then the 
lawyer chap comes up to ’e, and saith, “ Now you see—I got 
you off ! I was purty and smart, I reckon ! Now give me the 
five pound.” But Jan, he only singed, and the angrier the lawyer 
chap gets the louder he’d a-singy—so he outwit the lot ! 

It will be noticed that this story is largely told in 
dialogue, a favourite habit with country story-tellers, at 
least in the West Country, who are nothing if not dramatic 
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in their methods of telling a tale. Here is another, which 
I heard told behind me in a country bus, and have often 
used as a play-making exercise. 

There was an old woman in the market who was boasting to 
every one about her goose, how fine ’twas, and what a lot money 
’er looked to make with ’en. By what ’er said, there hadn’t 
never been no such goose, and folks was pretty well fed up with 
her talk. Well, it wadn’ very long before Lawyer Richards come 
along, and ’er ’ollered out to ’ee, “ Yer, Maester—looky to this 
yer goose ! ” So’ee come up, and looked at'en. “ How much 
do ’ee think ’er weigheth, Lawyer ? ” er saith. 

Lawyer, 'e picked ’en up and weighed ’en in his hand, and 
then ’er saith just what ’er thought ’twas. 

“ Ees,” saith the old woman, “ that’s just what ’tes. You’m 
plumb right ! ” 

“ How much be goose the pound to-day ? ” saith Lawyer, 
and she told ’en. 

“ Very well, madam,” saith Lawyer, “ that just comes to six 
and eightpence, don’t ’em ? You axed my opinion, and I takes 
the goose ! ” With that he tucks the goose under his arm, and 
away to go ! 
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For the benefit of outsiders, I must perhaps explain 
that the pronoun ‘ ’er ’ in Devon refers to man, woman, or 
thing, and that there is a saying that in Devon “ Every¬ 
thing is he, except a Tom cat ”—a little confusing when 
one comes to commit speech to paper ! 

Here is a good, fruity tale—reminiscent of The Hound, 
of the Baskervilles —very typical of the folk-lore of North 
Devon in particular. 

When I was about thirty years old I was in service to Tossels 
Barton, and, as you all know, us used to fetch a lot of lime from 
Combe Martin, and us had to leave home about midnight. 
Well, one day Maester told me to go vore to Combe Martin, and 
when all the others was in bed I got up, and fed my horses, and 
had my supper, and started off at half-past eleven. I made 
meself comf’able at the bottom of the wagon, as the old horses 
knawed every step of the way, and I dozed off like. All of a 
sudden I woke with a start, for my front horse was rearing and 
snorting. I spoke to ’en, but ’twadn’ no good, so I got out and 
went to his head, for he was then standing quite still, though he 
was trembling something cruel. I patted him, and said, 
“ What’s the matter, old man ? ” and then I saw IT right in 
front of me ! Oh, by gad ! I thought I should have dropped ! 
There was a girt baste right in the middle of the road, not five 
yards away. He had girt eyes like saucers, and they seemed all 
a-vire ! I couldn’t move, and the Thing didn’t move—for how 
long I don’t know. Then, all to once, I heard a terrible noise 
coming over the down ! The Thing gave a terrible roar like 
thunder, and went off across the downs—I could see vire coming 
out of his nose as he went ! And then worse than ever the racket 
come, and I could see what looked like a pack of hounds, with 
vire coming out of their mouths and noses. They come right 
across in front of me, and right behind them there was a man 
on a big black horse, breathing vire and using the most terrible 
language ! Off they went, yelping and yelling. I was sweating 
and shivering—and then, before I could move, another horse¬ 
man followed, belching vire and shouting, “ I’ll ha’e thee yet! ” 
I could see who that was. He’d a-got two little horns on his 
head, and he’d a-got a tail, so I knew. I saw ’twas the Old 
Squire, and the Hell-hounds, and Old Nick after ’en. I was so 
bad, I couldn’t go vore to Combe Martin after that ! 
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The whole countryside is stored with tales of this kind, 
but not all are usable as drama, however fascinating they 
may be as folk-lore. 

Here are some stories that I have been told by members 
of classes, which are not exactly folk-lore, though the 
French tale perhaps might be classed with the tales of 
Devon villages. The French tale, which I have used 
very often in play-making demonstrations, is as follows : 

A certain man went to market, intending to buy himself a pair 
of trousers. Being a bit foolish, he allowed himself to be cheated 
into buying a pair that was two inches too long, but he brought 
them home thinking that his wife could easily put that right. 
His wife was busy about the house when he came in, his old 
mother sitting by the fire, and his little girl doing her homework. 
He asked his wife just to cut off the two inches and turn up the 
hem for him, but she said she had far too much to do, and if he 
was such a fool as to buy them too long he must make the best 
of it. He asked his mother just to do this little job for him, but 
she said she was tired and went up to bed ; he then turned to 
his daughter, but she was very cross, and said she had far too 
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much homework to do and soon went to bed also—so he went 
off to bed disheartened, leaving the new trousers hanging across 
a chair. In came the wife, having shut up the chicken and 
done all she had to do, saw the trousers, repented of her un¬ 
kindness, took out her work-basket, and duly shortened them 
by two inches, putting them back over the chair. She then 
went up to bed. Before very long Granny began to think she’d 
been very unkind to her boy, and got up out of her bed, and 
came down to shorten the trousers as he had asked ; that done, 
she returned to bed and slept with an easy conscience. Later in 
the night the little daughter also began to feel that she’d been 
horrid to her poor old Dad, so she popped on her dressing-gown, 
and came down, picked up the trousers, cut off two inches, 
sewed up the hem neatly, and laid them across the chair 
as she had found them. Next morning Dad came down 
to fetch the trousers, and duly put them on—resulting 
consternation ! 

This is an easy story to work on, and young people get 
a lot of fun out of it. A good deal of decoration is possible, 
and the very fact that it is French suggests gay peasant 
costume and plenty of colour. In starting a group off on 
this story I usually begin by asking one or two questions 
—such as, Why did he want new trousers ? How came 
he to be diddled in the market ? Who diddled him ? 
What occasion, on the next day, would heighten the 
disaster ? and so on. So I have learnt that Father had 
another daughter, the belle of the village ; that she was to 
be married next day, and that every one in the place was 
busy over the preparations for the wedding—the room full 
of pretty girls, helping adapt the old peasant costume of 
the bride, of others making garlands and bouquets, or 
practising dance-steps, or older women going to and fro 
with pies and cakes. So the first scene was charming and 
gay—flowers and singing and gaiety and bustle—and into 
this came Father, straight off the fields, dirty and cross, 
fond of his pretty daughter, but hating all the fuss and 
clack. The womenfolk all set at him, saying he’ll disgrace 
them all if he doesn’t make himself smart. He says he 
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won ’t—he’ll give her away just as he is. And he isn’t going 
to be bullied ; but the bride coaxes him into going to town 
to buy some new trousers—Granny gives him the money, 
and off he goes. 

The scene changes to the market—various stalls, among 
them one kept by a smart young Jew who sells cheap 
gents’ suitings. Market backchat comes easy to a countiy 
group, but before long Father appears, in the company 
of friends. But, alas ! Granny’s savings have nearly all 
gone, and not in trousers, for Father and his friends are 
pretty well ‘ lit up,’ and in such a condition are in no fit 
state to buy trousers. Father, in fact, is not certain for 
whom the trousers are to be bought, and in the end it is a 
very tall friend, rather than the stocky Father, for whom 
they are chosen. Or it may be that Father is sober, but 
that the young Jew is a great deal too sharp for him, and 
succeeds in fobbing him off with a pair that would be too 
long for a giant. Many ways have been tried, and this 
scene always goes with a bang. 

The return home is very much as related in the story, 
but the emotion is heightened by the shame and distress 
of the bride, who usually goes off to bed in a furious temper 
because her father has made a fool of her. But the end of 
it is a good piece of dramatic irony, since no one knows 
except the audience what has really happened, and the 
secret is kept till the last scene. This is the wedding-day : 
the whole party assembles in its best clothes, neighbours 
come to join the procession to church, bells are ringing, 
and still Father doesn’t appear. Once I remember his 
final appearance was helped by the setting of a kind of 
chalet, with an outside staircase, so that he appeared 
high above the crowd. Naturally he has nothing much to 
say, and one has to show that nothing will be gained by 
elaborate explanations on the part of each evildoer, but 
as a rule the whole thing ends on a kind of tidal wave of 
laughter, in which Father and the three evildoers appear 
isolated and marooned. 
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Another story, which was used by two different groups 
in one year, was very much more difficult, though a true 
tale. 

In the days of the body-snatchers surgeons were 
accustomed to buying corpses from the local hangman, 
and to using them for dissection. A country doctor in 
Wales, living alone with a niece who kept house for him, 
bought two such corpses, brought them home, and put 
them in the cellar for future use, while he went out on his 
rounds. The niece, left alone in the house, after a while 
began to be aware of sounds which did not seem to be 
made by mice or even by rats, and she listened intently. 
The sounds increased, and she distinctly heard dragging 
steps coming up the cellar stairs, and then along the pas¬ 
sage. She knew what was in the cellar, and her blood froze 
within her when she saw the door slowly open, and one of 
the corpses come into the room ! The fact was that he 
was not quite dead when he was cut down, and that the 
cold floor of the cellar had revived him. The niece was 
no coward, and pulled herself together. She made him 
sit down, tended him, restored and fed him, and then 
gave him all the money she had, to escape, which he did, 
When the doctor came back he was furious to discover 
what had happened, and then and there turned his niece 
out of the house without a penny. Somehow she found 
her way to Liverpool and set up as a seamstress, earning a 
wretched living for years. Many, many years afterwards 
a sailor came to her, bringing her a hundred pounds 
which had been given him for her by the man she had 
helped to escape. That was all, and it will be seen that 
this story needed a good deal of treatment, in spite of the 
obvious effectiveness of the corpse scene. Two versions 
of this play follow. 
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DR PAYNTER 

By Brqadhembury Drama Group 

CHARACTERS 

Randolph Keene, a barrister 
Dr Paynter, a country practitioner 
Susan Paynter, his niece 
Sarah, a barmaid 
Mrs Gribble, the hangman's wife 
Mrs Robbins, a neighbour 
Sam, Dr Paynter s groom 
Tom Ellis, a farm labourer 

Scene I : An inn parlour, overlooking a market square in which a 
gallows stands. As the curtain rises Dr Paynter and Ran¬ 
dolph Keene are found sitting at a table with wine before them 
and papers spread out. From time to time a murmuring is heard 
from outside the window, as of a crowd that is waiting tensely 
for some event. 

Keene. In a few moments my way will be clear ! 

Paynter. You have done well. Here’s your price. 

[He hands a bag of money to Keene and walks to the window. 
There is silence in the room, but the murmurs from the 
crowd increase, swell up, and then suddenly stop. A 
woman’s scream is heard. 

There ! that’s done ! 

[He beckons to Keene to look out of the window. Keene 
moves up with a certain reluctance, and stands looking out. 
Keene. Justice ! 

Paynter. Yes, justice! [Turning back to room] Sarah! Drinks! 
Sarah [off]. Coming, sir ! 

[Enter Sarah with another bottle of wine. 
Keene [turning back with relief ]. Well, my pretty, you’re used 
to these things, I suppose ? 

Sarah. Yes—I am, sir. This happens after every assize, you 
know. People come for miles around ! Do you know we had 
somebody come and pay two guineas for a seat ! [Laughs.] I can 
see it for nothing from my window. Oh, you should have seen 
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their dresses and ruffles and laces ! My ! But, there—that 
wouldn’t interest you men. I’m sorry to see young Tom go ! 
Hanged for a couple of sheep ! It's not right; they shouldn’t hang 
you for sheep-stealing. 

Keene. It’s the law. 

Sarah. Ah, yes—but Tom was a good man. ... I don’t 
believe he ever did it. [To Doctor] Your niece will be sorry, too, 
I’m sure ! 

Paynter. Away with you ! Enough ! We have business to 
discuss. [Sarah goes out.] Now the girl’s gone, let’s get to busi¬ 
ness. You understand the position, Keene ? 

Keene. Yes—I certainly do. You owe your niece’s estate ten 
thousand pounds, and have no means of paying it. 

Paynter. We’ll, we’ve got rid of your rival between us. 

Keene. Yes, my way is clear. You are in no position to stop me. 

Paynter. We’re both in this, remember ! 

Keene. That may be. Now we have agreed that Susan is to be 
my wife . . . you wish for my silence, Uncle ! You’ll hardly 
want a scandal. . . . [Knocking heard off. 

Sam [off]. Is Doctor in there ! I wants to see ’en ! 

Paynter. Come in. [Enter Sam. 

Sam [to Doctor]. I’ve a-done my work, sir. It’s time I had a 
drink! . . . Well, sir? [Paynter hands him some money i\ What’s 
the good o’ this for all the work I done ? I’ve a-done your dirty 
work for ’ee ! 

Paynter. That’s enough for now. Bring my gig round, 

Sam. Enough for you, maybe, but ’tidn’ enough vor me ! I 
haven’t finished with ’ee yet ! [He goes out muttering. 

Sarah [entering L.\. Mrs Gribble is outside, and wants to see 
you, sir. 

Paynter. Who’s she ? 

Sarah. The hangman’s wife, sir. [Enter Mrs Gribble. 

Mrs Gribble, A message from my husband. There are two 
corpses down there. The other doctor wants one. You can have 
your choice—the old one or the young one ? 

Paynter. I’m taking Tom Ellis. 

Mrs Gribble. ’Twill cost you more—fifty guineas. 

Paynter. Why should I pay more than the other doctor ? 

Mrs Gribble. Somebody’s got to live. Tom’s twenty-five 
years of age ; Garge’s sixty if he’s a day. Well, take it or leave it. 

Paynter. Very well. Absolute robbery ! I’ve never paid more 
than thirty guineas ! 
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Mks Gribble. Tom’s a good corpse—never seen a better one. 
r As Paynter gives her money] Thank you, sir. 

L Paynter. If you see Sam below tell him to put Tom Ellis’s 

body into the gig. , , rpJ 

Mrs Gribble. You ve got a good un there. [She goes out. 

CURTAIN 


Scene II 

Doctor Paynter's house. Mrs Robbins ts sitting in an armchair by 
the fire, Susan Paynter on a stool at her feet. Susan is crying 
bitterly. 

Mrs Robbins. There, there, my pretty—have a good cry. 
’Twill do ’ee good. ... I wish I could do something to help ’ee. 

Susan. Nothing matters now. . . . He was so good, so good. 

. . Tom was so good. ... 

Mrs Robbins. Yes, I know, dear. . . . I’ve knawed him all his 
growing-up. ... Pie couldn’t have done it. They say ’twadn’ a 
fair trial. 

Susan [looking up]. What do you mean ? 

Mrs Robbins. I couldn’t tell ’ee. . . . It’s gossip—many a 
body I’ve hear’d say . . . Randolph Keene is a K.C. 

Susan. Randolph Keene ! 

Mrs Robbins. They say when he prosecutes he can get anyone 
convicted if he’s a mind to . . . especially when he wants ’en out 
of the way. ... 

Susan. Keene ! He’s been here night after night—talking, 
talking. . . . [She gets up and begins to walk about. 

Mrs Robbins. You don’t think they planned it together, do 
you ? _ 

Susan. Planned it together ? My uncle ! . . . But. . . . 

Mrs Robbins. I don’t say they did, but I only wondered. 

Susan [moving about the room in terror ]. I hate this place ! . . - 
How I wish I could get away from it! But, there—I’m with my 
unde. I’m trapped here—trapped, trapped ! 

[A door bangs off-stage, voices and shuffling feet are heard. 

Paynter [off]. No, no—straight along ! Down those cellar 
s t a i rs , [Susan stands still, listening. 

Mrs Robbins [getting up, agitated.]. What’s that noise ? 

Susan. Why do they do this to-night—of all nights ? How 

I. . . . 
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Mrs Robbins. We hear of these things in the village ! Is it 
true, then, that he brings back dead men to this house ? Your 
uncle ? 

Susan. Dead men? Yes—that’s his job. A doctor has to dis¬ 
member bodies for experiment. I don’t mind as a rule—but 
to-night above all nights ! 

Mrs Robbins. I know, my dear. 

Susan [crying]. It’s horrible ! 

Mrs Robbins. I know how you’re feeling. 

Paynter [off]. Go now. Here’s your money. [The men are 
heard going out , and the door shuts.] Susan, I’m off now. I’ll be 
back in an hour, and I shall want a hot meal then. 

Susan. All right, Uncle. 

Mrs Robbins. Would you like me to stay here ? It’s horrible 
you should be alone to-night 1 Does he always expect you to stay 
here ? Haven’t you a friend ? 

Susan. Uncle doesn’t want me to have a friend. 

Mrs Robbins. Since your uncle has kept you so much to your¬ 
self, how did you meet Tom ? 

Susan. Oh, well—he worked up at the farm yonder. . . . 
[Speaking with difficulty] He was such a kind lad. . . . Uncle said 
he wasn’t good enough for me—he didn’t want me to marry him. 
... Now they will force me to marry Keene. 

Mrs Robbins. But something will happen ! 

Susan. I don’t think anything can happen.. ... Tom was 
going to get me out of this place—we planned to get a home of our 
own together. . . . 

Mrs Robbins. Well, dear, I don’t want to get you into trouble, 
so I must go. [Kissing her ] Good-bye, my dear. [£7ze goes out. 

Susan. Dear Mrs Robbins ! [She moves to the fire and stands 
looking dozen into it.] Nothing can help me now. 

[She sits in the chair, her back to the door, and takes up her 
lace pillow, but finds it impossible to work. She drops her 
head into her hands and weeps without restraint. 

[Sounds are gradually making themselves heard off-stage, and 
we become aware that these are shuffling, dragging foot¬ 
steps. Susan hears them, and listens. She goes to the 
door up R ., but dares not open it. Her fear increases, and 
she runs to the kitchen door. 

[The door up R. slowly opens, and a young man comes in, 
pale and dishevelled, swaying and holding to the door¬ 
frame, apparently only semi-conscious. 
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Susan. Tom ! [She is at first afraid to approach him, but then 
does .to.] Tom ! you’re living ? [She takes his hands.] Tom, you’ re 
living , living ! You’ve come back ! Speak to me. . . . Say 
something ! 

Tom [half dazed]. Susan’s voice ! 

Susan. Thank God ! 

Tom. Susan’s voice ? . . . You’re not dead, too ? 

Susan [her arms round him]. No, Tom—I’m alive! We’re both 
alive 1 

Tom. Something’s happened. ... I can’t remember. . .. . 
Crowds . . . man in . . . red ... a cart. . . . What is it, 
Susan ? What is it ? 

Susan. Hush ! Don’t try to remember ! You’re safe now, 
there’s no need to worry. 

Tom. But how did I get here ? . . . Stairs . . . stairs. . . . 
Susan. The cellar stairs. But no, it’s dangerous for you to be 
here—my uncle will be back ! 

[She shuts door up R. and returns to help him sit in the chair. 
I’ll get you something—food. . . . 

[She runs to the window and looks out , then back to Tom. 
I’ll meet you under the bridge. I’ll get you out of the way. . . . 
Just a moment—quick. 

[She helps him to his feet. 

I’ll bring food, clothes, money. 

[She helps him out through the kitchen door L. 

[The door outside up R. is heard to bang, and Dr Paynter 
comes in. 

Paynter. Susan ! Susan ! 

Susan [off]. Yes, Uncle ! Coming ! 

Paynter [throwing off his coat arid hat, flinging his whip into a 
corner ]. Don’t you know I’m waiting for my supper ? I’m 
hungry ! 

Susan [off]. It’s ready now. 

[He sits down at table R. to await it. 
Paynter. You’ve left that door open, Susan 1 Shut it. 

[Sam rushes in and throws himself on his knees before 
Paynter in abject terror. 

Sam. Doctor ! Doctor ! I seen him ! I seen him ! A dead 
man . . . Tom Ellis ! The man you hanged—the man we 
hanged—the dead man we hanged ! Out there in the street 1 I 
seen Tom Ellis in the street ! 

[Susan comes in as he speaks, and stands looking at her uncle. 
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Paynter. Hold your tongue ! You’re drunk ! [To Susan] Go 
—this is no place for you ! 

Susan. No. This concerns me. I’m staying. 

Sam [turning to her]. Oh, Miss Susan, forgive me ! He told me 
to do it—he paid me—he told me what to say ! I lied. ... It 
wasn’t Tom stole the sheep ! He told me, he paid me to swear his 
life away. . . . [To Doctor] Hete’s your filthy money ! 

[He throws it at. his feet. 
Paynter. Silence ! You’re drunk ! [He seises Sam’s arm. 
They struggle, and Sam falls at his feet.\ Drunkard ! 

Susan [coming up C.from Z,.]. It’s not drunkenness—it’s truth ! 
I’ve seen Tom—he’s alive ! But you’re a murderer ! 

CURTAIN 


NIGHT’S HIGH NOON 

By Moretoniiampstead Drama Class 

CHARACTERS 

Anna, a deaf-mute 
Simon Ratchett 
Lucy Ratchett, his niece 
A Nurse 
William Treeby 

The scene is the Hall of Greystones, an old Devon manor-house, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It is Hallowe’en. 

Scene I 

As the curtain rises Anna is sitting on a stool above the fireplace R. 
The glow from the fire is lighting her face. Her whole attention 
is engaged in something which she holds in her lap ; if it were 
lighter it would he seen to be a wax figure, but there is no light 
except from the fire. Simon enters R. with a lighted lanthorn. 
He crosses up L., opens what appears to be a cellar door, places 
the lanthorn on a small table, so that the cellar stairs are illumin¬ 
ated, and exit R. He is a man in the early fifties, and walks with 
a limp. The lanthorn gives sufficient light to disclose that Anna 
is a sluttish woman in the twenties ; she is deaf and dumb and a 
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natural. A pair of brass candlesticks and a brass spillholder 
stand on the mantelshelf. Below the fireplace is a small stool. 
Backstage, and to Anna’s left is a small table ; beyond that is a 
flight of stairs, leading to the first floor. Beyond that again is a 
small table near the cellar door. D.L. is an exit to the kitchen 
quarters ; between that and the cellar is a chair ; another chair 
stands to the right of the stairs. A grandfather clock stands on 
the stairs at the landing, where the stairs turn L. Simon re¬ 
enters, dragging a body—it appears to be that of a young man — 
across to the cellar door ; he drags it off and is heard laboriously 
dragging it down the cellar stairs. There is a long pause ; then 
his steps are heard returning. He snatches the lanthorn, and, 
stooping down, holds the lanthorn a moment so that he can peer 
down the stairs. There is a knock at the street door, off R. 
Simon stands frozen for a moment before crossing to the door R. 
Here he listens for a. moment. There is another knock. He looks 
round the room, lights both candles with a spill from the lanthorn. 
pulls Anna to her feet, and ejects her L. The knock is repeated, 
and Lucy is heard outside the door. 

Lucy [off]. Is this Mr Simon Ratchett’s house ? 

[Simon remains motionless. 

Is anybody there ? 

Simon [extinguishes the lanthorn and puts it down. He opens the 
doorR.]. Ah! . . it is—my niece, Lucy ! I was beginning to fear 
that you had changed your mind. 

Lucy [entering]. Oh no, Uncle ! 

Simon. It is Lucy, isn’t it ? To think I’ve never seen my 
niece before in all these years ! Well! Well ! And here you 
are ! A fine young woman ! But let me take your bonnet 
and cloak. 

[She removes her cloak and bonnet, and he puts them on 
table U.R. 

That’s right ! Now come and sit down here and warm yourself— 
you must be cold after your long journey in the coach ! 

[Lucy takes the place where Anna was sitting. 
Yes, I was afraid something might have happened- 

Lucy. To me ? 

Simon. Yes, something that would prevent your arrival to¬ 
night. 

Lucy. What kind of thing, Uncle ? 

Simon. Oh, an accident to the coach—footpads—a hundred 
and one things- 

D 
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Lucy. Nothing exciting ever happens to me : I sometimes wish 
it would—though I don’t relish footpads ! They’re a little 
too- [She shrugs her shoulders. 

Simon. Well, well! You’ve got here in time—that’s all that 
matters. 

Lucy. But I haven’t. The coach was four hours late ! It’s 
nearly eight o’clock. I’m sorry if you’ve been worried. 

Simon. Four hours is nothing, my child ; there are still 
another four hours before midnight. 

[He laughs as if at a little private joke. 

Lucy. What has midnight to do with it ? 

Simon. Midnight ? Oh, I retire at midnight. It would have 
been no use your coming after midnight—not to-night. [He 
hurries to add] Or any other night, for that matter. 

Lucy [looking round the room]. I can hardly believe that this is 
going to be my home for the future. Isn’t it strange that this is the 
first time that I’ve ever seen Greystones ? 

Simon. Your father and I- 

Lucy. Oh, I know the story- 

Simon. About my being the black-sheep of the family ? 

Lucy. I used to tell Father that I was sure you couldn’t be so 
bad, or Grandpa would never have left Greystones to you. 

Simon. And what did Brother Richard say to that ? 

Lucy. Nothing, as a rule ; but once he said, “ I wonder if he 
did ? ” What did he mean by that, Uncle ? 

Simon. “ I wonder if he did ? ” Yes, that would be like 
Brother Richard ! We shall never know now what he meant, shall 
we ? Poor Richard ! You know, Lucy, it makes me very sad to 
think that your father died without our being reconciled. I did 
my best, but—aren’t you afraid, Lucy, to come and keep house for 
the family ogre ? 

Lucy. No, why should I be ? Besides, now Father is dead you 
are the only relative I have in the world. 

Simon. Yes, in the whole world. 

Lucy. So, when I received your letter, suggesting that I 
should come and look after you and Greystones, I was greatly 
excited ! Oh, Uncle, I promise I won’t be any trouble ; I want to 
help you all I can—if I can be of any use- 

Simon. Use? Yes, I think you may be of use. 

[He takes her hand in his , and fixes her with a look. 

Lucy [withdrawing her hand. She is a little scared at Simon’s 
intense gaze]. Oh ! There’s blood on my hand ! 
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Nurse [off]. Are you there ? Lucy, my dear—where are you ? 

Lucy. Oh, I’d quite forgotten- 

Simon. Who’s that ? 

Nurse. Lucy ! [She looks round, the door.] Are you there ? 
Oh, there you are ! 

Lucy [naming to her]. Poor old Nurse ! I nearly forgot you ! 

Nurse. Nearly ! I should think it was a bit more than nearly ! 

Lucy. I won’t do it again, I promise ! Uncle, this is Nurse. 

Simon. I thought you were coming alone. You said 
nothing- 

Nurse. About having an old nuisance tied to her apron strings ! 
That’s it, isn’t it, Mr Ratchett ? Well, sir, you aren’t married, 
more’s the pity, but if you had been you’d have known that there 
are easier things to get rid of than nurses ! They just won’t go. 
They won’t even die—like donkeys they are ! Master used to say 
that you never saw a dead donkey- 

Simon. An old wife’s tale ! I’ve seen many dead donkeys. 

Lucy. You don't mind her coming, Uncle ? She simply 
wouldn’t leave me—not that I wanted her to, of course. 

Simon. Mind ? Why should I mind ? One more—or less— 
makes no difference. There are many rooms empty at Greystones. 
I will tell Anna to make one ready. Excuse me a moment. [He 
moves to stairs.] The bells are out of order—and if they were not 
it would be useless to ring. Anna is deaf, and also dumb. When 
I come back I will bring up your luggage. 

Nurse. Could I not help Anna ? 

Simon. No, thank you. I am used to doing my own fetching 
and carrying. When I have a guest I can do it then as well. 

Nurse. But I could help Anna to get the room ready. 

Simon. No ! Anna knows exactly how I like the rooms 
prepared. [Exit. 

Lucy. What do you think of my uncle ? 

Nurse. A lot, my dear. 

Lucy. When I came in first he was different—he was nicer ; 
I don’t think he likes you. 

Nurse. Umph ! I’m sure I don’t like him ! 

Lucy. Why not ? 

Nurse. I don’t know. . . . There’s something about the whole 
place I don’t like. 

Lucy. Oh, don’t be silly. You haven’t seen it yett '‘"T 1 ' 1 '"'' 

Nurse. You dori’t liavc to see to. findarbad sritelF|'-i 4 @&iust 
have to poke your t(o^..i0sidc'indx^'- : 'T^ , ?jMrU'^ATlC|W j 

• I -•'•V - t'"-' V “X -ri r."i ' , 1 1 

U ' 1 " v v ■ . i tuT 1!^ ft'i _ 'J !i I 
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Lucy. Have you found the bad smell ? , 
Nurse. Not yet, but I’ve had a whiff ! Itsthei 

mark my words- But, there it s no use 

same—thank the Lord you didn t come alone . 


* .. e, all right. You 

But, there—it’s no use talking ! All the 


11CU liv UlL J - . 

[She goes to the fireplace, and moves the stool, as if to sit m 
front of the fire. In doing so she discovers the wax figure 
which Anna has left behind ; she picks it up and moves 
down C. Lucy joins her, and they examine the figure. 
Simon appears behind them on the stairs. When he sees 
what they are looking at his calm expression changes f to one 
of fury. He hobbles downstairs and snatches the image. 

Simon. Give me that! _ 

[He goes over to the fireplace and throws the wax figure in the 
kames. After a moment or two in which there is an inter¬ 
change of glances between Simon and the Nurse, Simon 
moves to the outer door. 

I will bring in your boxes. [ Exit 

Lucy. What was that ? Why was he so angry . 

Nurse. Reason enough, I fancy. T. hat was a wax figuie, stuck 

with pins. , . . , . , 

Lucy. I don’t see anything to get angry about in that ! 

Nurse. Bless your heart! Of course you don t. How would 
you be knowing of such things ? Unless I’m very much mistaken, 
it’s witchcraft ! 

Lucy. Witchcraft ? 

Nurse. Aye—black magic ! 

Lucy. What do you mean ? 

Nurse. You remember Bill Barnes ? 

Lucy. He used to live at the end of Lot s Lane, didn t he r 
Nurse. That’s right. Well, you remember his cow died back 

last Michaelmas twelvemonth ? . 

Lucy. Yes, of course I do—it had the ridiculous name ot 

BU Nurse P ' Never mind what the cow was called ! Bill Barnes 
always declared that Mrs Pellow—you know, the one that lives by 
the Pound and is cross-eyed—well, that she made a wax figure and 
stuck pins in it three days before his cow died. He says that 
Reuben Heap, the postman, saw her through the window ! 

Lucy. I never heard anything so stupid ! Why should she r 
Nurse. Because Barnes threatened her with a court case for 
letting her poultry stray into .his corn—not but what he d have 
done it, too, though it would have been sheer foolishness. 
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Lucy. But you don’t really mean to tell me that any one could 
make a cow die, just by sticking pins into a wax doll ? 

Nurse. Oh, you may laugh ! I tell you there isn’t anything to 
laugh at in it. 

Lucy. But what should Uncle be doing with such a thing ? 

Nurse. That’s what I’m wondering myself. Who was it meant 

for ? 

Lucy. No one, silly ! Didn’t you see him burn it ? 

Nurse. Yes, but only after I’d set my eyes on it! He was 
afraid I might know what it was. You see, I wasn’t born yester¬ 
day ! 

Lucy. I don’t believe that’s it at all ! Uncle has been very 
kind to give me a home here. You’re not suggesting it was meant 
for me ? 

Nurse. I’m not suggesting anything ! What I should like to 
know is w'hy all this show of fondness now, when he’s never even 
seen you or bothered his head about you before ? 

Lucy. I think it’s very kind of him. He knew that when Father 
died I shouldn’t have anyone else- 

Nurse. That’s what I don’t like about it. 

Lucy. At any rate, I’ve got you. 

Nurse. Yes, and by the looks of things your uncle is not too 
pleased about it. I tell you, I don’t like the smell of this place— 
I wish we were back on the old farm again. Don’t you, my dear ? 

Lucy. No. You know I couldn’t bear it after Father died. 
The house was so horribly still and silent. 

Nurse. Well, this place isn’t exactly what you might call 
cheerful, is it ? 

Lucy. No, but it doesn’t bring back old memories at every turn. 

Nurse. I’m sure they’re very happy memories—all those 
parties and goings-on, and the lads all wanting to kiss you under 
the mistletoe at Christmas, and William wanting to fight them all. 
And, talking of William- 

Lucy. Yes, I know what you’re going to say : he promised to 
come along and see if he could make himself useful, bringing in the 
boxes and- 

Nurse. That’s what he said : that isn’t what he meant! 

Lucy. Of course he did. 

Nurse. Of course he didn’t! What he was after was a chance to 
lift you down off the coach and to steal one or two kisses while my 
back was turned ! Oh, you needn’t look so high and mighty ! 

Lucy. Well, he wasn’t there ! 
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Nurse. No, and there’s a fine young man for you ! Fails to 
keep- 

Lucy. The coach was four hours late ! No doubt he came - 

Nurse. And went away again ? He didn’t wait five minutes, 
I’ll be bound ! 

Lucy. I won’t believe that 1 You know quite well he waited 
for hours once in the church porch—after midnight it was too ! 

Nurse. Oh ! and when was that, pray ? It’s the first I’ve 
heard of such a thing ! Where was your father ? 

Lucy. Father knew all about it. Surely you remember Mary’s 
daring me to go down and wait in the church porch at midnight 
on Hallowe’en ? It’s then that you’re supposed to see the man 
you’re going to marry pass into the church. William went down 
first on the sly, so as to be sure it was his ghost I saw ! 

Nurse. That would be William, right enough—only I reckon 
there would have been more flesh and blood than ghost about 
William’s greeting ! 

Lucy, That isn’t the point. I was too scared to go, so William 
was there for hours. Actually, I believe he went to sleep in the end 
—William isn’t the sort that can’t wait a few minutes. I’ll ask 
Uncle if he saw him—I expect he did. Uncle’s a long time 
fetching our boxes, isn’t he ? What’s wrong ? 

Nurse. You’ve just reminded me of something rather queer. 

Lucy. What ? 

Nurse. It must be Hallowe’en to-night. 

Lucy. Is it ? How strange we should be talking about - 

Nurse. There is something to my mind stranger than that. 

Lucy. What have you got in your bonnet now ? I wonder if 
that was why Uncle said something about my getting in before 
midnight. 

Nurse. What about midnight ? 

Lucy. He told me he was glad I was in time. 

Nurse. And what did he mean ? 

Lucy. Any time before midnight. He said he retired then ; 
but I expect really he’s superstitious and was afraid I might meet 
a ghost. 

Nurse. It’s not only ghosts that walk abroad at twelve o’clock 
on Hallowe’en. Midnight to-night is Night’s High Noon ! 

Lucy. Whatever’s that ? 

Nurse. A time when witches and demons have special powers 
of evil. I’ve heard stories that would make your flesh creep about 
sacrificing babies—yes, and even young girls- 
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Lucy. Oh, Nurse—don’t! You frighten me ! 

Nurse. Well, I’m not so easy myself— not that I believe all I’ve 

heard- But there, your old nurse has been filling up your head 

with horrors ! I daresay there’s nothing wrong really. At any 
rate, there are no old hags here. [Laughs. 

[Enter Anna L. She is carrying something on a dish , 
covered over with a cloth. She crosses to the stairs, 
mounts one or two steps, turns and looks at Lucy. 
Then slowly she comes hack dozen the stairs and moves 
tozvards her. Lucy and Nurse stand as if fascinated. 
Anna leers at Lucy and stretches out her hand as if to 
touch her arm. The Nurse suddenly seizes Lucy and 
almost throws her behind herself , while she makes the 
sign of the Cross. Anna shrinks back, runs up the stairs, 
and exits. 

Lucy. What a horrible creature ! 

Nurse. Did you see how she shrank from the sign of the 
Cross ? 

Lucy. Oh, do let’s go ! 

Simon [entering with a box from i?.]. Who’s talking of going ? 
Here’s your box, my dear. 

Lucy. That’s Nurse’s. 

Simon. Oh, then I’ll take it out here. [Exit L. 

Lucy. How much do you think he heard ? 

Nurse. I don’t know. He was probably listening all the time. 

Simon [re-entering]. I’ll fetch your box for you now, my dear, 
and take it up to your room for you. [Exit R. 

Lucy. Thank you, Uncle. [To Nurse, after he has gone out ] 
But after all, Uncle may be perfectly kind and nice- 

Nurse. Kind and nice ! Fiddlesticks ! I tell you the place 
stinks of wickedness ! Do you think that any decent person would 
have a horrible old hag like that in his house ? I’ve heard some 
stories about “ Brother Simon,” from your father, that I didn’t 
believe in the old days. 

[Simon enters R. with another box. He has been in long 
enough to hear the end of the Nurse’s remarks, even if he 
zuas not listening to the earlier conversation. He crosses 
to the stairs and goes out, speaking just before he does so. 

Simon. Here you are, my dear ; I’ll take it straight up. 

Nurse, Now’s our chance ! Quick ! 

[Lucy grabs her cloak and bonnet, and they both rush 
to exit L. 
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Simon [re-entering on stairs ]. Not that way ! Your rooms are 
up here, [Lucy tries the door.) Yes—it’s locked. Do you want it 
open ? 

Nurse. We were expecting a friend of Lucy’s- 

Simon. What! at this time of night ? 

Lucy. He was to meet us on our arrival, only we were late. I 
suppose he didn’t come, did he ? 

Simon. There was a young man [as if half to himself he speaks the 
next words] , there was- 

Lucy. Did he say he would come back ? 

Simon. No I don’t remember his saying much at all. 

Lucy. That’s not like William ! 

Simon. I shouldn’t like to think this fellow was Lucy’s friend ; 
he was most ill-mannered ! 

Nurse. Surely he told you his name ? 

Simon. Tre—Treeby. Yes. That was the name—William 
Treeby. 

Lucy. There ! It was William. 

Nurse. You knew all the time ! Why didn’t you tell us ? And 
whatever do you mean by saying he was ill-mannered f A better 
young man never stepped ! Ill-mannered ! Humph ! He’s a 
more fit companion for Lucy than some folks I know—and with a 
less slippery tongue ! 

Simon. You hold your tongue, woman ! 

Nurse. I shan’t hold my tongue ! I’m not deaf-and-dumb, 
whoever else may be in this house ! What are you trying to hide, 
eh ? To my mind there are some precious queer goings-on here. 
I’d like to know what it all means. And another thing—’tis no fit 
place for a girl like Lucy—of that I’m certain sure ! And what’s 
more, ’tis Hallowe’en this night, and at Night’s High Noon- 

Simon. Your nurse is crazy, Lucy ! What does the poor soul 
mean ? 

Nurse. You know well what I mean ! If ever a place had an 
evil name it is Greystones ! Master’s told me some of the stories 
about the Ratchetts, of Greystones ; how old Sir Giles made a 
pact with the devil; how the Lady Agnes, back in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, was burnt for a witch ; how 'tis said that in every 
generation the devil claims a child for his own ! ’Tis my belief- 

Simon. Hold your tongue, I say ! We are not interested in 
your old wives’ gossip ! 

Lucy [looking at her hand]. Oh ! the blood- 

Nurse. What is it ? 
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Lucy. Has anything happened to William ? 

Simon. [ coming to Lucy], Would you like to sec William ? 
Come, you shall ! 

[He fixes her with an intense gaze, which fascinates her ; 
she moves almost automatically to the stairs. 

Go up, my dear Lucy, go up ! 

[She passes by Simon and goes upstairs. 

Nurse. Don’t go, Lucy ! Don’t go ! 

Lucy [speaking in a peculiarly lifeless way\. There was blood on 
my hand—William’s blood ! [Exit. 

Nurse. Lucy ! Lucy ! Come back ! 

Simon. She won’t hear you. She’s mine now ! She won’t 
want her nurse, nor her William, any more—and William won’t 
want her either ! Poor William ! He proved a little unreason¬ 
able. . . . He wouldn’t go, so I had to deal with him. . . . tie’s 
in the cellar. . . . 

[Simon moves up the stairs as he speaks, The Nurse makes a 
rush at him. 

Nurse. Let me pass ! 

Simon [ flinging her back\. Stand back ! 

Nurse. You’ve murdered William. You’re not going to 
murder Lucy—you’ll have to kill me first ! 

[She makes another rush at Simon. This time Simon hurls 
her back with such force that she falls to the ground. 
Before she can recover, he snatches up a chair to his R. 
and raises it high over his head, to bring it dow?i on the 
Nurse’s head, as the curtain falls. 


Scene II 

The same as Scene I. A few minutes before midnight. As the curtain 
rises the Nurse is seated by the fire, the candles have burnt low. 
The Nurse is holding her head in her hands and moaning; she 
appears to be only just recovering from Simon’s murderous attack. 
The chair is still lying near the foot of the stairs. Lucy enters 
down the stairs. She is now dressed in a white robe, and her hair 
is loose about her shoulders. She zvalks as one in her sleep. 

Nurse. Who’s that ? Lucy ! 

[Shefollozos her with her eyes, as Lucy walks across the stage. 
Lucy. Blood on my hand —William’s blood. William is 
dead—dead- 
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Nurse. Lucy ! For heaven’s sake ! What’s the matter ? 

Lucy. Don’t be frightened. . . . Just sleep . . . you will feel 
better—sleep. [ There is a long pause, Nurse gives a ro6] To-night, 
within the wood. ... It will not hurt you. . . . Sium, acarum 
vulgare, pentaphyllon, blood of a flittermouse. [Pazi.re.] Be with 
William. I am coming, William ! [Pause.] Solanum somniferum, 
eleoselinum. [Pause.] Four hours late—what has midnight to 
do with it ? [Pause.] Fat of a young maiden—seethe it with 
water. . . . Aconitum, frondes populeas. [Pause.] Midnight 
to-night is Night’s High Noon . . . blood on my hand-. 

Nurse. Night’s High Noon ! Sacrifice ! Oh, Lucy ! Lucy ! 
[She tries to rouse her.] That devil 1 What can I do ? How can I 
rouse her ? 

Lucy. Night’s High Noon . . . midnight. . . . 

Nurse [searching feverishly in her reticule, produces rosary and 
holds it before her, facing Lucy]. In the Name of the Trinity, 
come out of her and trouble her no more ! 

[Lucy shudders violently, and subsides into a chair, sobbing. 

Nurse supports her. 

Lucy. Where am I ? What has happened ? Don’t leave me ! 
Don’t leave me ! 

Nurse. It’s all right now, dear—I’m not going to leave you. 

Lucy. Oh, your poor head ! What did he do to you ? 

Nurse. Don’t worry about what he's done to me. It’s what 
he’s going to do to you ! 

Lucv. I don’t mind what happens. I’m so, so tired—I want 
to sleep. [She begins to drop off to sleep. 

Nurse. You mustn’t sleep I [Shakes her.] Lucy ! Do you 
hear ? He means to sacrifice you at midnight! 

Lucy. How do you know ? What makes you think that ? 

Nurse. The horrible things you’ve been repeating. 

Lucy. What sort of things ? 

Nurse. Dreadful spells. One of them sounded like preparation 
for a witches’ sabbath. And what’s more, these white robes— 
’tis my belief you’re already prepared for the sacrifice ! It’s nearly 
midnight ; he may be here any minute—we’ve got to find a way 
out! 

Lucv. Yes—but William ? Do you think he’s really dead ? 
Oh, Nurse—he can’t be ; he can’t be ! 

Nurse. There, there, my lamb ! [Puts her arm round Lucy and 
tries to comfort her. A long pause.] We must get away from here ! 

Lucy. But the door’s locked. 
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Nurse. We’ll find some way—we must ! [She goes out L. and 
almost at once re-enters.] No good. That only seems to lead to the 
kitchen and backstairs. I can hear some one moving about up 
above, and I expect that Anna’s in the kitchen, 

[There is a sound of heavy blows, curses, and inarticulate 
cries coming from above. 

Mercy on us ! He’s murdering some one, for sure ! 

Lucy. William ! [She runs to stairs ; Nurse pulls her back. 

[Enter Anna, stumbling down the stairs; she is sobbing , her 
face is distorted with pain and rage, and she is nursing her 
left arm with her right hand. She pauses at the foot of 
the stairs and glares back, gibbering, then she slinks away 
and goes out L. 

Oh, this is horrible ! I thought it was William ! 

Nurse. You must be brave, my dear. William’s in the cellar. 
I’m afraid he’s dead, God rest his soul—and all other souls this 
night. I’m certain it will be our turn next ! [Lucy runs to cellar 
door.] Come away ! 

[She goes over to draw Lucy away, but at that moment 
heavy, slow steps are heard ascending the cellar stairs. 
Lucy is drawn down centre by Nurse. They stand 
•watching the cellar door. 

Lucy. What is it ? 

Nurse. Heaven help us ! 

[Enter William at cellar door. He stands for a moment or 
two, swaying slightly. 

Lucy. William ! 

Nurse. ’Tis his ghost! 

[William staggers down C. and falls forward on his face. 
Lucy runs to him, sinks on her knees beside him, and 
turns him over, looking into his face. 

Lucy. Nurse, he's alive ! 

Nurse. Are you sure ? ■ , 

Lucy [wiping his brow with her handkerchief]. William I 

William, my dearest 1 Thank God ! Oh, Nurse—he’s really 

alive ! 

Nurse. If we don’t hurry none of us will be alive much longer. 

[She produces a bottle of smelling-salts.] Perhaps this will help to 

bring him round. 

William. Is it you, Lucy ? 

Nurse. Of course it’s Lucy ! Who else would it be ? 

William, Lucy ! [His voice trails away in murmuring. 
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Nurse. It must be nearly midnight. There’s not a moment to 
lose ! 

Lucy. Help me to get him into this chair. 

[They help him into a chair L. As they are attending to 
him Anna darts downstairs and across to outer door. 
In her hand is the key. She unlocks the door, all the time 
casting apprehensive glances over her shoulder at the 
stairs. She runs out. Lucy rushes to the door, looks out. 
Look, she’s left the door open ! 

[Lucy runs back, and between them they help William to 
his feet. 

Nurse. Quick, William— it’s our only chance ! 

[William sinks back into the chair. 

Lucy. You must try ! We’ll help you. 

[.Between them they raise him again , and assist him to the 
door. They all go out. After a moment Anna returns. 
She has brought with her an axe, which she conceals 
behind her as she sits by the fire. Simon appears on the 
stairs. He looks at the door and hurries towards it, but 
Anna springs in front of him, threatening him with the 
axe. He retreats slowly before her , hack and back to the 
cellar door, which is open. Hate and triumph have set. 
Anna’s face in a hideous, gloating leer. Simon falls 
backward down the cellar stairs as the clock strikes mid¬ 
night. There is a scream and a moan, followed by the 
crash of his falling body ; then silence, broken by knock¬ 
ing on the outer door, a sound which is, of course, lost on 
Anna, who raises the axe, and starts to descend the 
cellar stairs. 

The knocking is resumed as the curtain slowly falls. 

A third story, which I have never used, has consider¬ 
able tragic possibilities. An old lady I knew told me that 
there were in her village three elderly spinsters, the 
daughters of a former parson, living, as poor ladies so 
often did, on a wretched pittance, but ‘ keeping up appear¬ 
ances.’ One day various people in the village began to 
remark that they had counter-ordered their milk, their 
eggs, their meat, and lastly their bread, and that no smoke 
was to be seen from the chimney. So this old lady went 
up to see what was wrong. As she came up the lane one 
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of the sisters came rushing down towards the river 
which flowed at the bottom, with a look of such utter 
despair on her face that her friend was frightened. She 
put out her hand and stopped her, though she seemed 
almost unaware of her presence, and then, taking her back 
to her house, found the other two almost dead of starva¬ 
tion. Some little time before a well-spoken young man 
had come to them saying he had known their father in a 
business capacity, was very much attached to him, and 
had been asked by him to keep an eye on his daughters, 
and to see that all their money affairs were in order. 
They took him to their hearts, treated him like a beloved 
nephew, and allowed him to manage all their money 
affairs for them. He was a * confidence man , 1 and managed 
their money affairs so well that he contrived to go off with 
the whole of their little livelihood, so that they had only a 
choice between starvation and suicide. 

One hears plenty of real-life stories like this, and one 
can also discover them in the newspapers, where some 
little report on the tragic ending of a life will throw open 
a door in one’s imagination, or a ridiculous occurrence 
suggests something even more ridiculous. It is a good plan 
to keep a newspaper-cutting book for little snippets of 
human stories. You may never use the story itself, or you 
may run one or two together, or half of one may suggest 
an interesting development. 

Sooner or later a group will discover that the less they 
start with the better ; they have a freer hand in shaping 
plot and character, and have not to dodge those incon¬ 
gruities and incredibilities that real life or tradition force 
upon one. 

The complete story brings ready-made characters with 
it and situations that are not easy to avoid, whereas the 
suggestion may be used in a variety of ways, and may be 
used to build up a theme. It is very satisfactory when a 
class gets as far as starting with an idea and clothing it 
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with plot and characters, as the Honiton Group did with 
Out of the Shadows. It may be a very simple idea: 
one village took “ Out of a very small thing, what big things 
may result ” ; another, fresh from the American ‘ occupa¬ 
tion,’ “ What would happen in twenty years if our village 
was Americanized ? ” But, having so chosen, they were 
obliged to hammer out their characters and plot so that 
what they had in mind was portrayed. 

One form of play that I should like to commend as a 
possibility, though it was never brought to a conclusion 
in Devon, is the ballad-opera, which can delight an audi¬ 
ence, and gives scope for so much invention all round. 
Two such were tried, but, for reasons concerned with the 
war, were never finished, much to the regret of the tutors 
who were concerned in them. One was woven out of a 
number of little stories handed down in the village : 
about a mean old man who tried to rob an orchard, and 
was frightened away once by what he took to be a bear, 

but was really a large sheep¬ 
dog, and the second time by 
having seen the devil in a 
tree—the Negro servant of 
the owner ; about a faithful 
lover who used to walk over 
fifty miles , every week-end 
to court his fair one, and 
who wore out a terrible lot 
of shoes in doing so ; about 
the pixies who dance in 
Harpford woods every New 
Year’s Eve on a dancing 
floor on which no trees can 
grow, and who can only 
come and live in your house 
to bring you luck if you 
remember to have some 
little ornament made in the 
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thatch at the gable, “Pixies’ Pitch.” This group was 
fully prepared to make their own lyrics to folk-dance tunes, 
and the play was promising very well indeed when it had 
to be dropped. The other had made a framework of 
story out of folk-songs, collecting those connected with 
the sea, with the young man pressed, the girl who put on 
man’s attire, and followed him, and so on. But that little 
opera was also left unfinished. Tutors might well find 
this form of play easier than a realistic form, and more 
suitable for young people ; besides which, it makes use of 
the musical gifts of the village. I think a framework of 
this kind would be necessary ; well planned, and conven¬ 
tional in form—the time of the class would be spent on 
making it all lovely with words and music rather than on 
detailed characterization or elaborate plot. 
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It is no more easy to give a cut-and-dried account of the 
method used in making any one play than for an individual 
author to say, “ On such a day I shaped my plot; on such 
a night such-and-such a character was created.” Every 
playwright knows the way characters take the law into 
their own hands and will alter the plot completly, and 
how the whole thing is a process of gradual incubation, 
the play growing within at all times and obeying no rules. 
The group becomes very much like an individual author 
in the end, and the play moves to and fro a good deal, 
pushed about by the characters as they are improvised. 
True, it is wise to plan the plot pretty carefully to begin 
with, and to have the general form of it clearly in the 
mind, in order to avoid too great a vagueness ; but im¬ 
provisation often has a surprising effect on it. Again, 
each tutor works differently, and the classes vary so very 
much that each has as strong an individuality as a person 
—some are dumb, but burst into speech on the stage, 
others are extremely logical in planning the plot, but dry 
up when they come to improvise. Different methods have 
to be applied in every case; but I will try to set down to the 
best of my ability the main methods which are followed. 

The story, or subject, once chosen, a period of discus¬ 
sion follows, and some sort of shaping of the scenario. 
The leader has to help the group to discover the main 
dramatic outline—the characters, the scene, the climax, 
and so on. And if it is just a story he must help them to 
see whether it does carry an inward and spiritual grace, 
and what convention will suit it best. He should be able 
to see far more possibilities than they, because he will be 
more familiar with the many forms that drama can take, 
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and will more readily recognize the niche that this par¬ 
ticular subject or story will fit. At this stage he must very 
definitely lead , for the group is still a set of individuals, 
each with a different conception of what a play should be, 
and some with none at all. But he will lead discussion 
and not impose his own ideas, finding this both awakening 
for his class and enlightening for himself. For—make no 
mistake about it—he learns as much from his class as he 
teaches it. As the play proceeds, and the class gets more 
and more free in discussion, things are said which reveal a 
knowledge of human nature, and a philosophy of life 
which have not only never been put into words before by 
the speakers, but never would have been, but for the ex¬ 
citement of drama. It is just this knowledge and 
philosophy that makes group play-making with adults so 
different from the group play-making of children or 
adolescents ; for here the older members of the group, 
sometimes even very aged members, come out on top, 
because they know things, have experienced life, and have 
pondered it. 

Discussion will suddenly die out ; and then comes the 
moment to begin improvisation. Having chosen the kind 
of opening needed—the setting, time, and so on—a few 
will get on to the stage and begin to act it, while the rest 
sit in front to watch and to criticize. The leader should 
see that they do sit in a row in front, and not just any¬ 
where about the room, at the sides, or even behind the 
players ; those who are not then acting are the audience, 
and must be in the right position for an audience, to test 
the effect from the front, the reactions, and so on. Of 
course, any one of them, or all of them, may have to go on 
to the stage at any moment, but when they are audience 
they must feel themselves as audience, and criticize as 
audience. 

Improvisation needs careful handling ; it may stick, 
or it may run away with the players. If any of them lack 
confidence the leader should remind them that they are 
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not alone responsible for the dialogue, and that if they dry 
up they can turn to the audience and ask, “ What do I 
say now ? ” or they can step down, and let some one else 
try that passage. It is as much the job of the audience to 
know what they should say, as of the actors—the creation 
is a joint one throughout. Improvisers must not be 
hurried : they are feeling their way, not giving a perform¬ 
ance. If they want to stop and think, or if they want to 
go back and do a bit again, the stage must wait for them. 
Sometimes players stick to the same parts throughout, if 
they have a very clear conception of them to start with ; 
this method makes for a clear piece of character drawing, 
and the player feels a sense of responsibility in making his 
character come to life. For my own part, I prefer shifting 
the characters about as the play proceeds, because, not 
only is the responsibility then shared by all, but the 
characters will probably be better balanced. The group 
will have decided on some balance, some contrast of 
character to begin with, and this should be kept as far as 
possible. A brilliant improviser, however, will run away 
with the play, while a dumb one will let an important 
character fall to the ground. 

One problem will certainly crop up, how many 
characters does the play demand ? A keen group tends to 
forget that there is a limit to this demand, and every 
member is so anxious to ‘ be in it ’ that she makes one for 
herself, and the canvas becomes so crowded with figures 
that the drama is dissipated and the audience confused. 
For the sake of their play, some have to make up their 
minds that they cannot appear on the stage at the final 
performance, even though they have done a good deal of 
improvising, and have helped greatly in the building of 
the characters. More than one group, however, has found 
out for itself the use of chorus—in the shape of the village 
neighbours, who supply an unfailing, shrewd, and often 
very amusing comment, and do help to further the play 
by their talk. This is at once a true picture of life in the 
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village, where the current of gossip goes on like Tenny¬ 
son’s brook, and an unobtrusive way of dealing with extra 
enthusiasts. They need not be on all the time—may, 
indeed, be grouped outside the curtain R. and L., like the 
Dorset men and women in The Dynasts ; and, in short, 
may help to exemplify what is always being forced upon 
one—the truth that what has once been in the theatre 
may always be again. 

The succeeding process, up to the end, is an alternation 
of discussion and improvisation, each step being tried out 
on the stage, and well tom to bits by the audience, before 
it is written down. I attach a good deal of importance to 
this, as a means of making the dialogue really actable, and 
I have a deep distrust of that member of the class who takes 
the story home and writes it up. The result is just pages 
more of that pointless ‘ conversation ’ which passes for 
play-writing with so many amateurs, and the whole value 
of the group method is lost. But, hammered out on the 
stage, with a highly critical audience ready to drop on any 
superfluity or insincerity, there is little danger of meaning¬ 
less verbosity ; both players and audience become acutely 
conscious of the need for dramatic dialogue , as opposed to 
talk. 

It is most interesting to see how a class develops a sense 
of words ; how they notice the sound of them, weigh up 
their meaning, and search about, like any single author, 
for the Right Word—of which there is always only one. 
To the very end they will pluck out a word a dozen times 
and put in another, and even at the performance I have 
become aware that the player sometimes considered 
whether she would say that word or another. The sound 
of words, so vitally important in play-writing, and so often 
missed altogether by the amateur playwright, makes itself 
felt very noticeably in this method. 

As this process continues week after week the leader, 
too, is learning all sorts of things, and, of course, learning 
a lot about his group. Some will shine at improvisation, 
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others will bring a logical mind to bear on the plot, others 
again will have a strong visual sense, which will contribute 
a great deal to the whole. He must learn to use all these 
qualities as they appear. But soon the group becomes a 
real entity, almost an individual; it will learn to think 
together, and yet with energy and independence. In 
short, it becomes a vital thing. There are times when it 
becomes so vociferous that the tutor can hardly make his 
voice heard above the din of suggestion and argument, 
and it is interesting to see how the emotional distance 
between the stage and the audience diminishes. 

It is obvious, then, that the leader must be a person of 
imagination and sympathy, and must be able to look 
beneath the surface of life. If he were not he would never 
be able to set the wheels turning in this fashion, to reach 
creative powers that are unknown to those who have them, 
and to interpret to the group the suggestions that they 
themselves make. So often these are only half oime , 
and yet they are often indications of some real truth or 
wisdom which the leader must be able to recognize and 
bring to expression. If, as sometimes happens, a group 
is slow to express itself, hesitating and a little alarmed, 
then he has to get their minds working by leading 
questions. Questions, in fact, are always better than 
didactic pronouncements : “ So-and-so said this do you 
agree ? Is it on the right tack ? Is it in character ? 
Would he have said it—could he have said it ? Why 
not > ” and so on. In this way fears may be allayed, and 
the mind set thinking without being aware of it. With a 
sticky group, the shaping of the plot is often the best way 
of releasing the imagination—it is a matter of reason 
rather than emotion. 

Many things have to be considered ; the need for keep¬ 
ing to the play-convention that has been chosen; the 
elements of surprise, tension, tinting, contrast, and 
development of character ; dramatic irony ; the exposi¬ 
tion ; the denouement; and so on. ■ Each play brings up 
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a hundred and one points of technique. And it is worth 
while, since this is all a method of teaching, to pause when 
they appear, to explain carefully what they mean, illus¬ 
trating them by passages from great dramatists, who have 
tackled the same difficulties. The exposition, for example, 
can be illustrated by an old prologue, by an Ibsen opening, 
by the lengthy explanations of the eighteenth-century 
play, and the snippets of sentences from a Noel Coward. 

They must never forget that the stage itself speaks , and 
the early planning of their set—of the lighting, costume, 
and so on—will help to remind them of this. If there is 
any one who can draw it helps a great deal to have a sketch 
of the set stuck up on the wall during the time that the 
play is being made. 

Improvisation will also help the visual sense, by helping 
' to show how silent acting, movement, or gesture all belong 
to the dialogue ; sometimes even the drying up of an 
actor is effective and suggests something. This kind of 
observation helps them to realize what so few amateur 
actors do realize—that there is an unspoken dialogue 
throughout, the passage of mind between one speech and 
another, and the reaction of each character to the action 
or words of another. 

Perhaps the stiffest fence is the ending. The excite¬ 
ment carries the play along to its climax—and then what ? 
Every individual dramatist knows this difficulty, and the 
group finds it an even greater one, for more subtlety is 
needed for the denouement, and expecially for the curtain 
line, than is often to be had from a group. They wrestle 
and wrestle with it, and nothing ever seems right. 
Usually it is one person, either in improvisation, or from 
the front, who at last lights on what is needed. For the 
last lines of a play usually reveal the real inner meaning, 
or else suggest that question which so often ends the 
modern play. The group may know very well what it 
means, but even because it knows it finds it very hard to 
get the distilled essence of meaning that the end requires. 
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Then at last we come to “ Name this child,” and, as a 
rule, a good time is had by all over this. But the name, as 
well as the end, is a serious responsibility, and quite a 
matter of technique. The title must attract the audience, 
be true to the play, and yet not give the show away ; 
there are fashions in names for plays as for babies, of 
which the most noticeable is the quotation title—a snippet 
from some poet, or the Bible, often reduced to a minimum 
lest it should mean something. 

Stage directions must not be left to chance, but are a 
part of the work. The play has to be prepared for other 
actors, who have not had any part in its making. Perhaps 
one member of the group will undertake to do this, to 
write down movements, and try to give some idea of what 
lies behind it all. It is of no use to write “ Sarah 
[dramatically], ...” for all speech in a play must be 
dramatic, or it has no business there ; but Sarah’s method 
of speaking must be given a clearer description—it may 
be hysterically , or excitedly , or startled. The writer of the 
stage directions has to find the right word, just as much as 
those who have written the dialogue, and this piece of work 
is very interesting indeed. 

Now, it is quite possible to get an excellent piece of 
improvisation one evening, and to lose it for lack of any one 
to note it down. This need not be if the group has a 
shorthand-writer, and even if there is none those who have 
done the improvisation should jot it down so that it is not 
lost. There is thus less danger of forgetting something 
that is good, and it saves going again over ground that has 
already been well treated. But these must always be 
regarded as temporary scripts, which anyone may alter, 
for even in play-making the players have a tendency to 
respect the written word, and to say, “ Oh, but it says 
here. ...” The actual writing down of the play is the 
final process, kept to the very end, when every step has 
been worked on again and again, and the whole thoroughly 
weighed; and considered. Even so, the group is loth to 
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crystallize it, and, as the habit of improvisation grows, 
players tend to alter their lines to the very end. Indeed, 
there are groups who are happier in improvisation, and 
who lose a great deal when they come to learn ; such a 
group made a play which follows on page 97, on the 
lawyer and the goose story, and in the end the play was 
not really committed to paper, but was still largely a 
matter of improvisation, and of very funny improvisation 
too. This was a very shy group, in a remote village, who 
took a long time even to be able to say “ Good Evening ” 
to their tutor. In improvisation, however, they forgot all 
shyness, the words came in a spate, they seemed able 
to go on indefinitely, and their natural humour was rich. 
They could never, however, discuss character or plot, and 
they had the greatest reluctance to putting pen to paper 
and writing anything down at all. There may well be 
many such groups, who would only find themselves in 
improvisation, and who would profit greatly by play¬ 
making. 

Such groups avoid a pitfall that many others fall into ; 
when the play is finally written down and learnt, the 
players seem to forget that they themselves made it, and, 
having learnt the lines, they repeat them with that un¬ 
broken monotony which they seem to feel appropriate to 
the thing learnt. And so it comes about that, even when 
the thing has been in their bones and in their blood, still 
they act it badly ! It is largely because they have made 
such a big mental effort to create it that they have 
exhausted themselves for the time being and cannot see 
any character objectively. It might, then, be wise to put 
aside the play for a few months, and then return to it 
fresh—or to hand it to another set of players, and see what 
they made of it. But let no tutor be surprised when a 
keen, live group, that has worked the whole winter at a 
play, and seems to know everything about it, acts it badly. 
It seems to be ‘ just one of those things.’ 
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SOME PLAYS AND HOW THEY WERE MADE 

It may not be amiss now to give a few instances of plays 
made in this way, with their origins—the story or idea 
which set them going. Readers must remember that, as 
I have already said, it is the process that matters rather 
than the finished play, and so I will try to show briefly 
the working of the minds which planned and carried out 
the play. We will begin with Shepherd's Trove , based 
on the following story taken from the diary of Philip 
Watts, a schoolmaster of Parracombe, Exmoor (1826) : 

Yesterday Emily Whitehead enticed away my poor little 
Maria Watts on to Voley Moor, two and a half miles from here : 
where she would have remained all night, had not a man return¬ 
ing from his labour in the dusk, found her and brought her 
home, and putting her in warm water, etc., etc., she recovered. 

Even so simple a story presented a number of problems, 
but it was all the better for not being too explicit. “ How 
was the child enticed away ? Who was Emily White- 
head ? What made her ready to go with her ? What was 
wrong with the home ? What kind of woman was her 
mother ? ” Then, of course, came the usual difficulties 
with the time element, the need for building up the 
emotional situation to the climax, and for handling the 
denouement carefully. All groups find it difficult to get 
the kind of dialogue that strong emotion carries—the 
improvisers say too much, don’t allow for silence, for 
gesture, and facial expression, tears and laughter, and they 
feel that at all costs every sentence must end tidily with a 
full-stop. The play was treated by a women’s group, who 
found their main interest in the relation of child and 
mother—natural enough for women. It was mainly the 
mother’s mind that interested them, and that they tried to 
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explore, the child’s adventure taking second place and 
only coming out in the relation between her and her 
mother. They discussed it at length, and if in the end the 
dialogue did not convey all that they meant that is often 
the way with such work, for the improvisation was not 
easy. The play was made in a very severe winter : the 
hall in which they worked was underheated, the roads 
icebound—it seemed as if the bitter weather crept into the 
play. Here is one use of the ‘ Neighbour Chorus,’ the 
Job’s comforters who come in to play on the mother’s 
feelings as neighbours so often delight in doing. The 
breaking of the mother’s reserve was a difficult thing to 
do ; it was, so far as I can gather, the first time they had 
tackled real emotion, for their choice of play had always 
been thin and superficial. The child’s part was not made 
by the child, but by various members in turn ; Granny, 
the mother, and the gipsy were made by the same people 
throughout. 


SHEPHERD'S TROVE 
By West EIill Women’s Institute 

CHARACTERS 

Granny 

Sarah Widworthy, a farmer's widow, Molly’s mother 

Molly, Sarah's little girl 

Edie, Sarah's niece 

Rowena, a gipsy 

Mrs Bastin 1 

Mrs Meldon y neighbours 

Mrs Lovell j 

John Lovell, Mrs Lovell’s husband 
Mr Bastin, Mrs Bastin's husband 
Shepherd 

Scene : A room in a cottage. A door on the right leads to the garden, 
and another, left back , into the rest of the house. On the left, 
below the door , is a fireplace with an open hearth. On the 
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mantelpiece is a lamp. Two chairs stand hy the fire. At the 
middle of the back is a window with a table under it, and a chair 
right of table. At the back, right of the window, is a grandfather 
clock. 

Note : The setting should be kept as simple as possible. No furniture 
is needed other than that already mentioned. 

Costume : This may he of any period from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to i860, but not later. The best is about 1840. 
It should be remembered that the characters are all country 
people, so that materials and dresses should be simple. 

Granny and Sarah are sitting by the fire, Granny up left, facing 
the audience and knitting ; Sarah left centre, facing the fire and 
darning. Molly is sitting at the table, zuorking a sampler. 

Granny [shivering]. I’m cold, Sarah. 

Sarah. Shall I get you another shawl ? 

Granny. I’ve all the shawls I need. They won’t do my 
rheumatics no good. 

Sarah [puts her hands in her lap and looks into the fire, speaking 
mainly to herself ]. It’s a cold night. It was bitter at the market 
to-day. . . . My eggs made a poor price. . . . Every one seems 
to be against me. . . . It’s a hard life for a woman to run a farm 
when her man’s gone. 

Granny. You’re always grumbling, Sarah. Cold 1 You don’t 
know what cold is ! When I was a girl the river down to Topsham 
was frozen for weeks. They roasted an ox there. 

Molly. An ox, Granny ? How could they on the ice ? 

Granny. Well, they did, then. 

Sarah [looking around]. Go on with your sewing and don’t talk 
so much. 

Molly. Oh, Mother—it’s so hard. I can’t see properly. . . . 

Sarah, Let me see it. [Molly brings sampler.] The stitches 
are disgraceful! [Pulls them out. Molly cries quietly. 

Granny. When I was your age I’d made two whole samplers. 
[Quotes verse from sampler, tracing the lines in the air with 
her finger as she does so. 

’Tis religion that can give sweetest pleasures 
While we live. ’Tis religion must supply solid 
Comfort when we die. After death its joys 
Will be lasting as eternity. Be the living 
God, My friend then my bless shall never end. 

Molly. Oh, Mother ! 

Sarah. Do it again. 
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Molly [crying]. I tried so hard. ... I can’t see. 

Sarah. Nonsense ! [Looks at clock] Eight o’clock. 

Granny. Aren’t we ever going to have any supper ? 

[There is a knock at the door. Edie comes in. She is in an 
excited, hysterical state. 

Edie. Oh, Aunt ! Aunt! Come at once ! 

Sarah. What is it ? 

Edie. Mother’s fallen on the ice, outside the door. She’s 
terribly hurt! 

Sarai-i. What’s she done ? 

Edie. Oh, I don’t know. Her leg or something—she may be 
dead by now ! Come quickly ! 

Sarah. Don’t carry on like that. Of course she’s not dead. 
I’ll get some old linen' . . . Here, come and help me. 

[Goer out at door up left. 

Edie. Oh, do be quick, Aunt! [Follows her out. 

Granny [discontented and grumbling]. Now, what about my 
supper? 

Sarah [outside]. You must get it yourself and give Molly hers. 
[Returning with Edie] And Molly must go to bed when Granny 
tells her. I’ll lock the door and take the key. 

[Sarah and Edie go out at the R. Meantime Granny, 
despairing of getting her supper, puts dozen her knitting 
and settles herself by the fire. 

[Molly runs to Granny and sits at her feet. 

Molly. Tell me a story, Granny. 

Granny [getting sleepy] . Oh, I don’t know any. 

Molly. Oh, do, Granny. What you did when you were a little 
girl ? Tell me about the ox. 

Granny. The ox ? What ox ? 

Molly. The ox you roasted. 

Granny [gradually dropping off to sleep]. Oh, that was long 
ago . . . long ago . . . that was long ago. 

Molly [shaking Granny by the arm]. Oh, Granny ! 

[Granny is sound asleep. Molly fetches her doll and cradle. 
She spreads them out in front of the fire, and is deep in 
play with them when a knock is heard at the door R. 
Molly. Who’s there ? 

Rowena. Let me in, 

Molly. I can’t. Mother’s locked the door and taken the key. 
Rowena. Well, ask Mother then, dearie. 

Molly. She’s gone out. 
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Rowena. Give me a crust of bread, dearie. I m starving ! 

Molly. How can I ? . 

Rowena. Open the window, deane. 

\Goes to’window. Draws bach curtain and opens window. 
Rowena [at window]. There you are, dearie. A sweet little 
maS like you-you won't let old Rowena starve, will you? 
You’ll give her a crust to eat, won t you, my pretty . 

Molly. Are you really hungry ? I'll get you some cake and 

milk. . 

Rowena. Thank you, dearie. . , , „ , 

TMolly goes out L. Rowena leans in, looks all round 
stealthily and at Granny, and whistles to some one 

outside. 

Rowena. It’s all right—we’ll get her. Art/ , 

Molly [entering with a cup and slice of cake]. Here s some milk 

an RowENA [drinks milk, takes cake and puts it outside], Thank you, 
dearie. What a kind little girl you are, and what rosy cheeks you ve 
got! How old are you, dearie ? 

Rowena, Only seven ! What a big girl for seven ! Quite a 
little woman. Is that your Granny ? 

Molly. Yes. 

Rowena. Is she asleep, dearie ? , , 

Molly. Yes. I asked her to tell me a story, and she only went 

Rowena. Poor little girl 1 You all alone with Granny ? 

Molly. Yes, I’m so miserable. , . , 

Rowena. Well, you come and see what old Rowena s got to 

show you. 

Molly. What is it ? ,. 

Rowena. A dear little puppy—he s black and white. 

Molly. How big is it ? , . 

Rowena. No bigger than this—with long butty hair. 

Molly. What’s his name ? 

Rowena. He’s called Shag. You come and see him. 

Molly. I can’t get out. Mother’s locked the door. 

Rowena. You jump on the table, Rowena 11 lift you out. 

Sh . . don’t wake Granny. 

[Molly climbs on the table. Rowena lifts her out , gives one 
last look at Granny, and vanishes. 
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[Lights dim slowly for a moment's black-out, while the clock 
is heard ticking. The ticking need not continue for long 
after Sarah’s return. The ticking may be made by 
taking a table-knife between the first and second fingers 
and tapping evenly with the blade and handle alternately 
on a board or table. 

[The wind is rising and is heard at intervals. 

[Sarah returns to find Granny asleep by the fire. 

Sarah [glancing at the clock ]. Why, Mother, midnight and you 
not gone to bed yet ? 

Granny [startled awake]. What’s the matter ? 

Sarah [putting her shawl on the chairback against the wall down 
LX You ought to have been in bed hours ago. I’ve settled Emily 
and got the doctor, and I think she’ll be quite comfortable. 
Granny [cross and sleepy]. How could I go to bed without my 

supper ? , 

Sarah. Why didn't you get some yourself ? There s plenty in 
the larder. Oh, well—I’ll get it now. I want something to eat 
myself, too. I’ll just see Molly’s all right. I see she left her toys 
about. Did she have any supper, by the way ? [Leaving room. 
Granny. How should I know ? She’s old enough to get it for 

herself. , ,, , 

Sarah [is heard to go upstairs. Calls softly ]. Molly, are you 
awake ? [ Louder ] Molly ! Mother, she’s not here 1 [Comes down 
quickly and enters.] Where is she ? She’s not in her bed 1 

Granny. I don’t know. I expect she’s hiding somewhere, 
naughty little toad ! [Sarah moves about room looking for her. 

Sarah. Hiding ? She wouldn’t dare. [Wind blows curtain. 
Sarah sees it.] That window ! Who opened it ? I left everything 
shut. Did you open it ? 

Granny. Certainly not. I don’t never open no windows. 
Sarah. Perhaps she's gone in. to Mrs Bastin. Wait a bit 111 
run in and see. [Puts on shawl and goes out. 

Granny. Naughty little girl! . . . Making all this trouble . . 
naughty little thing. [ Getting up slowly] Well, I suppose no one’s 
going to get me my supper. I may as well get it myself. [Moves 
slowly towards door L.) It’s hard on an old woman, but no one 
thinks about me. . . . Naughty little girl 1 _ [Goes out. 

[Sarah and Mrs Bastin are heard talking outside. As they 
open the door to come in the wind is heard howling. 

Mrs Bastin. No, she come home from school with my little 
girl, and I haven’t seen her since. Wherever can she be ? 
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Sarah. Weil, I left her with Mother. 

Mrs Bastin. ’Tis a terrible night for her to be out ! [Wind howls. 

[Mrs Bastin goes up to window, then turns and speaks to Sarah 
Hark at the wind and the rain ! [Comes down to Sarah.] If she 
got out she might easily have fallen in the duckpond, or perhaps a 
tree might have fallen on her 1 

[During this speech Granny comes in carrying plates and a 
jug. She stops in the doorway on seeing Mrs Bastin, 
and listens to what she is saying, then crosses to table and 
puts down the plates. 

Sarah. Don’t . . . don’t! . . . 

Mrs Bastin. Well, my husband will find her all right, you may 
depend—alive or dead. [Enter Mrs Meldon briskly. 

Mrs Meldon. What’s the trouble, then ? 

Mrs Bastin. Molly’s lost, and probably dead by now, poor 
little toad! 

Sarah. However can you say such things ? 

[Enter Mrs Lovell and John. Mrs Lovell conies between 
Mrs Meldon and Mrs Bastin, and crosses centre to 
Sarah. John goes down R. and stands stolidly. 
Granny at centre back by ‘table. 

Mrs Lovell. What’s this I hear ; Molly lost ? Oh, she can’t 
be really, we shall find her soon—I expect she’s having a game. 
My John will go out to look for her. 

John. I saw some gipsies up Whitecross to-day. 

All. Gipsies ! [Granny takes a step forward to hear better. 

Sarah. Oh ! Molly ! 

Mrs Bastin. Gipsies ! You’ll never see her again. 

Mrs Lovell, Go on, then ! If they’ve taken her they can’t 
have gone far. . . . Besides, who says the gipsies have got her ? 
Go, John—get the horse. . . . Hurry ! [John goes out. 

Mrs Meldon. Well, it’s no good staying here talking. We 
must go out and find her. 

[Mrs Meldon and Mrs Bastin go out quickly. Sarah 
seizes her shawl as if to go too. Granny goes to chair by 
fire and sits. 

Mrs Lovell. No. You stay and get some hot milk and food— 
make up the fire. She’ll be hungry and cold when she comes in. 
Shall I stay with you ? 

Sarah. Yes ; please stay. 

[As Granny speaks Sarah goes to her, listening intently and 
with subdued exasperation at her vagueness. 
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Granny. What can have happened to her ? I must have 
dropped off to sleep. . . . She was sewing there. . . . I told her 
a story—a story about . . . roasting an ox . . . roasting an ox on 

the river. . 

Sarah. But, Mother, did you hear anything or see anyone ? 
Granny. I must have been asleep. 

[Mr Bastin comes in. 

Sarah and Mrs Lovell [turning sharply on him]. Well ? 

Mr Bastin. Not a trace. 

Sarah (appalled). Oh, my God ! 

Mrs Lovell. There’s gipsies about. 

Mr Bastin. Good lord ! Gipsies ! Where are they ? 

Mrs Lovell. Up to Whitecross. [John rushes in, panting. 
John. The gipsies is gone ! 

Mr Bastin. Get the horses, John. We’ll go after them. 
We’ll bring her back—don’t you worry ! [They go out hastily. 

[Sarah paces up and down. 
Sarah. I can’t stand this any longer ! . . . I can’t wait here ! 
I must go and look for her. 

Mrs Lovell. Don’t ’ce, my dear. You bide here—you can t 
do nothing. 

Sarai-i. I must! I must! 

Granny [getting up and putting her hand on Sarah s arm]. Why 
not have something to eat ? Have a bite, or a drop of soup. . . . 
You’ve had nothing for hours. 

Mrs Lovell. Yes. I’ll get it for you, dear. 

Sarah. No, no. I can’t! I couldn’t swallow it! 

Mrs Lovell. You won’t help the child by starving yourself. 
Try a bit, my dear. 

Sarah. No, no ! I’m going ! I must go ! [Goer to door li. 
Mrs Lovell. I’ll come with you, my dear. 

[Sarah opens door. The Shepherd is standing there with 
Molly unconscious in his arms. Sarah starts back 
involuntarily. 

Mrs Lovell. Oh, my dear soul ! 

Shepherd. Be this your little maid, Mrs Widworthy ? 

Sarah. Oh, Molly ! . . . Is she ? . . . [taking Molly], 
Shepherd. She’m living, my dear. She’s had some knock or 
other, I think, but she’m living. 

Sarah. Thank God ! 

[Takes Molly to the fire, and sits in the chair, which 
Granny has moved a little towards the centre. 
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[Sarah examines Molly gently for any injury, while 
Granny comes down and kneels right of the chair, feeling 
Molly’s legs, and then taking off her shoes and nibbing 

rlBT fc&t 

Shepherd \to Mrs Lovell], She’ll be all right now, I reckon. 

I was out with my lambs up on Whitecross Down and on my way 
home I nearly stumbled over this little one, and I said to myself, 

“ Why, *tis Mrs Widworthy’s little maid for sure. bo 1 brings 

he £ Lovell. What a blessing you come along when you did ! 
■Well_all’s well that ends well !—I’ll go and get the doctor. 

Mm Lovell! < Wffl y°u light me, Shepherd ? My John’s taken 

^Shepherd. Certainly, my dear. [They go out. 

Granny [getting up slowly]. Poor little soul ! Porn little soul . 
LO [She goes out at door L, 

[Molly ir gradually coming to. She puts her hand to her 

face, then touches her mother's cheek. 

Molly [in sudden tenor, throwing her arm round Sarah s neck]. 
Mother! You’re crying ! 

Sarah. Ami? 

Oh, Mother—the gLpsies ! 

Mother’s got you safe, my pretty. , 

I didn’t mean to be naughty. I really didn t. 

. .. Mother shouldn’t have left her baby alone, bhe 11 

never do it again, little one. 

Molly. Aren’t you cross with me ? 

Sarah. Cross ? Oh, Molly—Molly ! 

[Bends over her, almost crying. 

Molly [still confused] . I only wanted to see the little puppy. 
She frightened me. . . . The caravan was dark ... it was 
moving. I tried to jump I can t remember. 

Sarah. Never mind, precious. Mother has you sate now. 

r There is a pause, then Granny enters with a bowl of bread 
and milk, and comes down between the chair and the fire. 
Granny. Come now, Sarah, be sensible. The child s starving 
and cold. This’ll do her good. Eat it up like a good child 

Molly [sitting up and putting her hand on Granny s arm]. Uh, 
Granny 1 [She looks from one to the other in surprise and delight. 


Molly. 

Sarah. 

Molly. 

Sarah. 


curtain 
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Another play which proved interesting in the making 
had an even slighter story, but was based on something 
that did actually happen at times during the last war, on 
the south coasts of Devon and Cornwall. A Breton boy 
found his way across the Channel in a fishing-boat, and 
rowed up a creek to the farmhouse which stood at its 
head. He walked into the farmhouse, suddenly appearing 
out of the night. No more ; but I have seen several 
groups tackle this story, and each differently. Some 



wished to have the boy’s own story, as in a film, but for 
the most part groups realized that the value lay in the 
effect of the boy’s coming on the people in the farmhouse, 
and that most of the play would have to take place before 
he came. Naturally the resistance movement in France, 
and the various escapes across the Channel gave many 
ideas in a district where such refugees were very fre¬ 
quently received. They provided strong subjects, and 
helped groups to realize what really was happening across 
the way. 

Very familiar, too, was the ‘ town-and-country ’ conflict 
thrown into strong relief by the evacuation, and by the 

F 
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influx of evacuees into every house in the country. There 
is hardly any country-dweller who has not known this 
conflict at first-hand, and this play gave both parties (and 
both parties took part in the making of this play), a 
chance to get something off their chests. It was, how¬ 
ever, interesting to see that it was the 1 hostess ’ element 
in the class which tried very hard to show the point of 
view of the evacuees. The boy’s story was first invented 
by the group, then put into French by a Frenchman, then 
into broken English by the group. They first considered 
the telling of it in French, and having it translated by the 
land-girl, but decided that such a process would delay it, 
and would prevent the emotion getting direct from the boy 
to the audience ; so they gave him as much English as an 
average onion-boy would have. 

STORMY PASSAGE 
By Newton Ferrers Dramatic Class 

CHARACTERS 

Millie Darton, farmer’s wife 
Sally Smith, evacuee 
Peter Smith, her son 
Granny, farmer’s mother 
George Darton, farmer 
Ben Darton, his son 
Joan Lester, land-girl 
Andre Nicolas, Breton hoy 

Scene : Farmhouse kitchen. Window R.C. Table and chairs R. 
Dresser against wall L.C. Doors C. and down R. Clock R. of 
window. Kitchen grate down L. Armchair by it — L. front. 

Granny is seated in armchair, knitting. Sally lolls in chair L.C., 
smoking cigarette. Peter sprazds on floor at her feet , playing 
with toys which are scattered all over the floor , and generally 
getting in the way. 

As the curtain rises Millie is busy at stove ; she crosses to table. 
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Millie [crossly]. Out of my way, Peter ! [Starts to lay table ; 
looks at clock.] The child ought to be in bed. 

Peter. Shan’t go to bed ! Shan’t go to bed ! 

Sally. He’ll go to bed when I put ’im there and not before. 

Millie. Well, why don’t you put ’im there, then ? [ Crosses to 
dresser.] Maister’ll be in any minute now, and want ’is supper. 

Sally. Oh, drat the Maister ! It’s “ Maister, Maister ” all day 
long ! The kid ain’t ’urting no one ! [To child] You go on 
playing! 

Granny. You be late, Millie. 

Millie. Yes, I be awful late. 

Granny. What’ve ’ee been doing ? 

Millie. Oh, everything’s gone wrong to-day, Gran ! 

Granny. Why, what’s ’appened ? 

Millie. Oh, they blessed old chickens got out, and I couldn t 
catch ’em nohow, and I couldn’t find no eggs, neither . . . and 
I don’t know what Maister’ll say ! 

Sally. You thank yer lucky stars you’ve got chickens ! 

Millie. Why, we’ve always ’ad chickens ! . . . Anyway, we 
works for ’em 1 [At stove] Taters bain’t done. [Pokes fire vigor¬ 
ously.] The old fire ain’t drawing well to-day. It s just one thinjj 
after another ! [Over shoulder in front of table] If only I could get 
a bit of ’elp it’d make things much easier. 

Granny [fo Sally]. Why don’t ’ee take and do a bit. 

Sally. Not me ! I ain’t going ter tike on anythink ! I know 
wot that’d mean—running round from morning till night—-jobs 
’ere and jobs there ! No bloomin’ fear ! I reckon me time s me 
own, and I never did see the sense of all this everlastin cooking 

and washing . . . and scrubbing ! 

Granny. You’m a proper lazy toad ! . . . That am t the way 

to be ’appy. If you was one of my children- 

[Millie crosses behind dresser. 

Sally [snorting] . Thank God I ain’t ! 

Granny [continuing]. -talking like that, I d be right-down 

ashamed, that I would ! 

[Millie busies herself with pots and pans, then crosses to 
table with dish from dresser and trips over child, who has 
thrust out his leg on purpose. 1 he dish breaks. Millie 
gazes at it, full of distress. Peter roars with laughter , 
in which his mother joins. 

Millie [turning round angrily and slapping him]. It s your fault 
. . , tripping me up like that ! [She gets up. 
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Sally [jumping up and standing threateningly ]. ’Ere, ’00 d’yer 
think yer a-shovin’ of ? You keep yer dirty ’ands off my kid ! 

Millie. Get out! 

Granny [standing up and looking mournfully at broken pieces], 
I wouldn’t’ve ’ad that ’appen for anything ! 

Millie [at Sally]. Yes, ’tis a pity, then. 

[Fetches cloth and fresh disk ; returns during conversation 
and cleans up mess. 

Sally. Oh, bother yer rotten old dish! Get another from 
Woolworth’s ! 

Granny. Woolworth’s, indeed ! That bain’t one o’ Wool- 
worth’s ! That were one o’ my wedding presents. . . . [Gazing 
at dish ] I mind the time Susan Smith give it to us. . . . Stood on 
the dresser it ’as these many years and been used every day. . . . 
Me pore ’usband—’ee always liked that dish . . . ’ee said ’am 
looked well on it. . . . It’s like an old face gone ! 

[Millie gives her the broken pieces , which Granny takes to 
dresser , muttering as she goes. 

Sally. Garn ! All that fuss about an old dish ! If you’d been 
bombed out of yer ’ouse and ’otnc like I ’ave—you’d ’ave somethink 
to make a fuss about ! . . . One dish ! 

Millie. If Peter’d been put to bed at the proper time, all this’d 
never've ’appened ! 

Sally [flaring up]. Is ’e my kid or yours ? You mind yer own 
business, you interfering old bitch ! 

[George comes in, followed fry.BEN, in Hotne Guard uniform. 

George [obviously tired]. Hullo, hullo, what’s going on here ? 
What’s all this about ? 

Granny. They’m at it again, Jarge. 

Ben. Stormy inside as well as out! 

[He leans his gun against the wall. 

Millie. It’s this person from Lunnon, 

George. Can’t you women pull together instead of for ever 
scrapping ? [Sits at table.] What’s the trouble now ? 

Millie. Nothing seems to go right these days ! ... If this ’is 
’aving evacuees—the sooner they go the better ! 

Sally. We didn’t ask to come to yer rotten old farm ! I’d 
sooner be back in the Old Kent Road any day. 

Peter. I wan’ ter go back ’ome, too, Mum. 

Sally. Well, yer can’t—see ? 

George. That’ll do, that’ll do. . . . What about a bite to eat, 
Mother ? . . . Meals never are ready nowadays. 
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Millie. Well, I can’t ’elp of it . . . only got one pair of ’ands. 
[Crossing to stove ] Taters ain’t quite done yet. 

Sally. Why don’t you cut ’em up ? 

Granny. Cut up good taters ? Never ! 

Sally. I always buy chips. 

Millie. Chips ! 

George. Draw us some cider, boy, while we’re waiting for our 
supper. [Ben goes to dresser.] Where’s Joan ? 

Ben [returning to table with jug], I saw her in Ganna Park just 
now. It’s as well she isn’t here—for supper’s not ready—never is 
these days ! 

Millie. Now, don’t you go off as well ! [Joan enters. 

Joan. Sorry I’m late. [Takes her place at table. 

George. That’s all right, m’dear. 

Joan. As a matter of fact, I was in Ganna Park, watching 
a boat. 

Ben. I saw you looking at something. ... If I hadn’t been 
on duty I'd have joined you. 

George. What was it ? One of the fishing-boats ? 

Joan. No, it didn’t look like a fishing-boat . . . there was 
something different about it. Did any one else see it ? 

Millie. Oh, you’m always seeing things ! 

Ben. She doesn’t miss much, do you, Joan ? 

Joan. No, I’m a town girl, like Mrs Smith. [ Cheerfully , over 
her shoulder] We see most things, don’t we ? 

Sally. Yus, . . and it’s plain to see you’re more welcome ’ere 
than wot I am. 

Millie. Well, she does do a bit of work ! 

Sally. And she gets paid for it ! 

Ben. Anyhow, it’s not surprising boats are adrift after the gale 
we had last night. 

Joan. Yes—it was very rough. I quite expected to see the 
hayrick blown down this morning ! 

George. Ah, m’dear, us knows how to build ricks down yer. 
They don’t blow down. . . . ’Aven’t ’ee ever yerd the old song ? 

[Starts to sing “ The Barley Mow." 

[As he sings Peter comes across to him and watches him 
curiously. George pauses to take breath. 

Sally. My Gawd ! [Peter winks at his mother. 

George [disconcerted and offended]. ’Yu ’aven’t never yerd 
nothing like that yere, I s’pose. 

Sally. No, and I never want to. 
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Peter [moves to table, looks at food]. Coo, I ain’t ’arf ’ungry ! 
[His mother jumps up, grabs bun from table and gives it to 

him. 

Sally. ’Ere y’ar, then. 

Millie. You’m always ’ungry—there s no satisfying ee ! 

You’ve ’ad your supper ! . T „. 

Joan. Oh, I forgot to look m on the sick cow. 111 go now. 

George. That’s a good maid ! 

Joan [at door C.]. There’s somebody there. Did you see 

anything ? . 

Ben. Yes, I saw something move. _ 

Joan [looking out through door]. Yes—it s a boy ! 

George. Gipsies, I reckon. 

r The figure of a boy, wet and bedraggled, is seen in doorway. 

L His frightened glance looks anxiously from one to the 
other. Ee is tense and strained. 

Joan "Who are you ? What do you want ? 

Andre. C’est ici—l’Angleterre ? 

George. Oh, my life ! 

Sally. ’E’s a blinkin’ foreigner! 

Joan. Oui, c’est l’Angleterre. . . . . T 

ANDRi M’sieux, mesdames, que le bon Dieu soit bem ! Les 

Boches sont la- 

Granny. Boches! He’s a German ! 

[Sally hurriedly draws Peter away and stands protecting 
him by Granny's chair. 

George. Parachutist ! . .. _ 

r Re moves to boy, arm raised to seize him. ^ Ben gets gun 
Joan. L Wait a minute—give him a chance ! D’ou venez-vous . 

Andre. De la Bretagne. 

Joan. Brittany—he comes from Brittany ! 

Millie. Where’s Brittany to ? . 

Joan In France. He’s a French boy ! Que faites-vous ici . 
Andre. Les Boches sont la—zey are wiz us . . . in our house. 

. Everywhere one sees . . ..zese . . . salauds . 

Toan. Are you wounded ? Etes-vous blesse . 

Andre. Not me—myself—but all my family ! _ Que la Samte 
Mere les protege ! . . . Zey come ... one night. . . . Zey 
take our farm . . . la-bas en Bretagne—vous connaissez ? Eh 
bien, zey take . . . everyzing! Zey kill our cows . . . and our 
ducks- 

George. Dirty swine ! 
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Andre. Martian—Oh, ma pauvre chere maman—she was so 
good. When she try to tell zem it was all zat we ’ad, zen one of 
zese beasts—’e ’it ’er ! 

Millie. Oh, my goodness ! 

Andre. Zen Pierre—ze brave Pierre—’e kill ’im ... as I 
would ’ave wish to kill 'im. Zey shot Pierre. . . . You ’ave not 
know Pierre ? ’E was my brozer. 

[He drops on his knees by chair , crying bitterly. After a 
moment's pause Sally goes to him and touches his head 
gently. 

Sally. Pore little blighter ! 

Millie [going to him and putting an arm around his shoulders and 
helping him up]. Poor little sawl ! Don t ee take on so, sonny. 
Sally. Why, ’e’s wringing wet ! Let’s get him out of this coat. 
Millie. Yes, get it off, then, son. That’s right. 

[Sally hangs wet coat over chair. Millie hurries to get 
dry coat. 

Granny. Yer, give ’en these yer warm slippers . . . poor 
little toad ! 

[She stoops and get slippers from near stove and hands them 
to Joan who takes off his shoes. 

Millie [returning with coat]. Yer, put on this dry coat, son. 
Ben. Ask him how he got here, Joan. 

Joan. How did you get here ? 

Andre. I save myself—I run to ze boats. . . . 

Joan [to Ben], The boat ! 

Andre. They try to stop me, but I row and row and row to 
take myself far from our burning house ... to forget my mozer 
lying on the ground . . . and my brozer—killed by their wicked 
bullets. [His voice drops to utter exhaustion.] Je n’en peut plus 
... I am too tired. ... It take me days and days to arrive ’ere. 
Peter [moving to him , holding out half-eaten bun]. Ere ! 

Andre. Merci, mon petit, j’ai si faim ! [Eats voraciously. 
Sally. ’E must be starving ! I’ll cut some bread. 

Millie. Yes, and there’s some hot milk on the stove. 

[They prepare bozol of bread and milk. 
Andre. Merci, madame—que vous etes bonne ! [He wolfs it. 
Ben. That must have been the boat Joan saw. 

George. Yes, I reckon. . . . Bad job, bad job. [Going over to 
boy] Well, what be going to do now, boy ? 

Andre. I ’ave no ’ome—I do not know where to go. . . . 
George. That’s all right, son. You bide yer, along of us. 
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Millie. Yes—one more don’t make no difference in a house 
Like this ! 

AndrA Merci, ’sieur et madame—vous etes bien bons ! 

[He kisses their hands joyfully. They draw back with a 
chuckle, and he sees Ben. 

M’sieur—you are soldier ! 

[He rushes at Mm , flings his arms around him and kisses him 
on both cheeks. 

Ben. Good Lord ! [Backing, embarrassed] Well . . . sort of 
soldier, I s’pose. 

AndrA I desire above all to join ze English Army. I must show 
to zese dirty Germans zat zere are zings which we can never 
forget! 

Ben [shaking him by the hand]. Good for you, son ! 

Millie [ dwelling on the Breton boy’s last words, repeats them as 
if to herself]. Things we can never forget. 

[She slowly turns towards Sally, and, with an awkward 
fumbling gesture—holds out her hand. 

Sally [swiftly realizing her meaning, takes it]. That’s right, old 
dear 1 


CURTAIN 

More than once a mime has shown such possibilities 
of development that a play has grown from it. At Seaton, 
the mime exercise was “ a medieval prison full of 
prisoners ; some one is added to their number.” One 
member of the group very obviously had Elizabeth Fry 
in mind, and the mime seemed to shape itself by her 
playing. From that The Dungeon of Thyself grew. 
Knowing the class wanted to deal with Elizabeth Fry’s 
first visit to Newgate, I collected the actual facts for them, 
and read them aloud, repeating this from time to time if 
any doubt arose. I daresay one ought to get the class to 
read for itself, but books are not easily obtainable when 
they want to read up any special subject, and sometimes 
no one has formed the habit of reading, so in such an 
instance I have usually read for them. The actual facts 
needed a lot of discussion, and the atmosphere of the 
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scene asked for a big stretch of imagination from a 
respectable W.I. group. It was a little like bathing in 
June; they were all very timid at first, suggesting quite 
mild crimes, and very much watered language ; but 
gradually they got further and further in, and finally 
enjoyed themselves enormously, building up their stories 
with abandon. 

Each member carried through one part, though all 
helped out any that found difficulty. By this means each 
had a very real sympathy with the character, and was able 
to feel it in the round. The final effect of the atmosphere 
they thus created was almost unbearably evil, and the 
audience said that it was glad there was no more than a 
minute and a half of it. This evil was absolutely neces¬ 
sary, if the contrast and dramatic change was to be 
obtained, but it was something of an achievement that 
they brought themselves to look anything so ugly in the 
face. An obvious problem was the sudden conversion, 
which, although a matter of actual fact, might very easily 
seem incredible. It was a little speeded up, but the 
startling change-over really did take place at her first 
visit. Moreover, Elizabeth Fry’s use of Bible words in 
talking to these outcasts did have the effect shown. 
To-day, this would seem unnatural, and the words would 
be so unfamiliar to such women that they might be hardly 
intelligible ; but in those days Bible words were so con¬ 
stantly used on all serious occasions that they would have 
seemed quite normal. The class did, however, alter the 
precise words that she used : they felt that the Parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard would not appear convinc¬ 
ing, and that any audience might well wonder what such a 
low type of woman would make of it, so they chose woida 
which had a more direct human appeal. The playing of 
Elizabeth Fry also helped the credibility of the conversion. 
She had the quiet, restrained manner of the Quaker, 
entirely without sentimentality or the ‘ sob in the voice ’ 
that a revivalist might have used. 
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also needed a great 


This plav also needed a great deal of production 
throughout, and the group had a good producer, who 
worked very hard at the timing, the fading m and out of 
each subject, and the general welding of the whole thing 
, _ -L. Here, too, the choice of name was thoughtful 
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THE DUNGEON OF THYSELF 
By Seaton Drama Group 
Prison within prison 

Inseparably dark ? . , 

Thou art become (0 worst imprisonment!) 

The dungeon of thyself. . 

6 Milton, Samson Agonislcs 


CHARACTERS 


Lizzie Harker, a prostitute 
Sally Thompson! gt rm hen women 
Kate Watkins j . , , , , 

Maggie Hood, a woman with her baby 

Fanny Trawl, a woman whose mind is deranged 

Jane Rattenbury, the daughter of a murderer 

Maud Knight, a baby farmer 

Charlotte Page, a thief 

Mary Connor, a forger 

Caroline Ward 

Polly Mason 

A Gaoler 

Elizabeth Fry 


The scene is Newgate Gaol in the early nineteenth century. 

As the curtain rises , the prisoners are lying or standing 

are playing cards. The drunken women are laughing met maudlin 
manner. Ward is trying to comb her hair with a bit of an old 
comb. Trawl is laughing wildly at her. 

Page Give over that squalling, you half-witted cat ! 

Trawl. Look at her! Combing her hair ! t 
Rattenbury. What the ’ell do you think you « 

Caroline Ward ? [Ward looks up startled. 
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Mason. Perhaps she thinks she’s a demin’d lady ! 

[She speaks mockingly, in a quasi-refuted voice, 
Rattenbury. What cause have you to be setting yourself above 
your fellows ? 

[She advances on Ward and snatches the comb. Ward rises 
and tries to get it back. The struggle continues while 
the drunken women mock , until Page throws them apart. 

Thompson. Caroline . . . Car—o line ■ 

WATKINS. Queen Caroline of Newgate . . . Quee Caroln 
Page. Damn you both for a couple of fools ! What d yer want 
to be fighting about a comb for ? Yer won’t want it here. 

Ward [falls back , sobbing]. But I shan’t be ere always. I m 
only in for a year. 

Page. Ay, and my sentence ended five years ago. ( 

Rattenbury. You don’t get out of ’ere unless they do ang 

you. 

Ward. But 

got a ’usband, <um - —- — . , , 

Mason. He can’t stop them unless he appens to be rich ; and 

you wouldn’t be ’ere if he was. , , f 

Knight ’Usbands ? I’ad a ’usband once, and a bloody lot of 
use ’e was to me. Drunk all ’e earned, fill ’e found the King s 
Shilling at the bottom of ’is mug, and then e was off fighting 

Harker. Boney ? Wish to ’ell I ’ad im in ere ! I d soon 

scratch ’is dirty French eyes out for ’im ! , , 

Page. Come on, Jane Rattenbury ! I’ll play you for that comb ! 
Rattenbury. Good ! D’you, Mason, and you, Knight, come 
and make a four ! [They sit down and start to play 

Thompson. Nishe people—French—good wine—losh good 
j _ [She is waving a bottle about. 

Watkins. You shpilt some—mussn’t shpill on nishe floor. 
Thompson. No— mushn shpill—wipe it up- 
Watkins. Yesh—wipet—up with that bundle 
Thompson. Thas not a bundle—thas baby- 


i nuim own i —- ■ill 

Watkins. Ni-sh baby. Give me ni-sh baby-- 

Hood. No ! 

Watkins. Give me ni-sh fill baby-■ 

Hood. You leave my baby alone ! 

Watkins. Musht ’ave ni-sh baby 
Harker, Leave the brat alone, you lousy sot! 

[She kicks Watkins. 
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Page. You’re cheating ! You damn cheat, you ! 

[There is a fight between the card players. Trawl dances 
madly round , pulling off caps. The Gaoler enters. 

Gaoler. Quiet, you hell-cats ! Quiet 1 Here’s Mary Connor 
come to join you. She’ll learn you how to write your names, and 
other people’s too. Committed for forgery. 

[He throws in Connor, who is immediately attacked for her 
clothing ; she screams , and is left sobbing in a corner. 

Page. That’s settled you, my fine lady ! 

[There is a fight for her shawl. Mason, who is victorious , 
struts around with it. 

Mason. Aha ! I’ve got a shawl to keep my shoulders warm ! 

Knight. Scum ! Scum, like the rest of ’em ! 

[She kicks Connor. 

Rattenbury. Yes, she ain’t no better than the rest of us. 

Page. Shut up ! Here’s some one else coming. 

[The door is opened. Elizabeth Fry is heard outside. 

Elizabeth Fry. I am not afraid. I will go in. 

[She enters. The women clamour round her for money like 
wild beasts, but she soon silences them by a lift of the hand. 
She goes over to the woman with the baby. 

May I hold your baby ? [She turns to the women.] Friends, 
many of you are mothers. I too am a mother. I am distressed 
for your children. Is there nothing we can do for your little 
ones ? 

Rattenbury, What ? 

Hood. What’s the odds ? 

Mason. What can we do ? 

Page. What chance has the brats to be honest ? They are 
brought up in the kennel; the rich ride roughshod over them I 
What chance indeed ! 

Rattenbury. Listen, laidy ! When I was a little ’un I saw my 
father cut my mother’s throat! 

Harker. At fourteen I was on the streets ! 

Mason. I was a rich man’s bastard—nobody’s child. 

Watkins. Ain’t got no father, ain’t got no mother ; ain’t goi 
no nothing. 

Page. I'm a thief ; was taught it as a child. I’m not ashamec 
of it. 

Elizabeth Fry. Friends, we are all sinners ! Would you noi 
wish your children happier ? 
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Knight. Mine are dead, thank God ! 

Elizabeth Fry. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

Hood. The Lord gave- 

[She is thinking of her past, as she looks at her child. 

Elizabeth Fry. Could we not teach them something ? Some 
trade to help them to earn an honest living ? 

Knight. Teach them something ! Us ? 

FIarker. There ain’t none of us could teach anything ! Yes, 
there is though ! There’s’er ! [She points to Connor.] She’s in 
for forgery, she must be able to read and write. 

Page. Come on, you ! 

Knight. What’s yer name ? 

Mason. Tell the laidy 1 

[They drag Connor forward. She remains quiet and 
frightened. 

Elizabeth Fry. What is thy name, child ? 

Connor. Mary Connor. 

Elizabeth Fry, Thou can’st read and write ? 

Connor. Yes, Ma’am. 

Elizabeth Fry. Would’st thou be willing to teach these little 
ones ? . . . Well ? , 

Connor. But—but- 

Elizabeth Fry. Fear not ! God will help thee. 

Connor. Can God be here ? 

Elizabeth Fry. The Lord is thy defence upon thy right hand. 
Wilt thou read to us now f [ Hands open Bible to Connor.] Read 
there 1 

Connor [reading], “ Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you. I have called you friends.” friends ? 

Elizabeth Fry. Yes—friends ! [She, takes the Bible and reads.] 
“ Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He may give it you.” [She 
pauses , and then continues] “ These things I command you ; that 
ye love one another. [She pauses again.] If the world hate you, 
ye know that it hated me before it hated you.” [There is a short 
silence.] Wilt thou help us to teach the children ? 

Connor. Yes, yes ; gladly ! 

Harker, Now the brats can ’ave some schooling ! 

Hood. They could if we ’ad some books. 

Page. And slates and pencils! 

Connor. And hornbooks and primers. 
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Mason. How can we get these things ? And if we ’ad ’em 
they’d soon be pinched. 

Hood. Oh, let ’em try ! 

Mason. With some needles and thread, we could teach ’em to 
mend their rags ! [There is a new confidence in her voice. 

Elizabeth Fry. I will bring you these things when I come 
again. 

[The drunken women are by this time sufficiently sober to be 
serious. As sometimes happens, their semi-inflamed senses 
have comprehended the situation more completely than 
those who are sober. 

Thompson. Then you are coming again ? You won’t forget us? 
For years there has been nothing to live for, nothing to do but get 
drunk and try and forget everything. 

Watkins. Sometimes I have seen strange things—dreams— 
but never so strange as to-day. You have brought us hope. Will 
it still be real, when the drink is out of us ? 

Elizabeth Fry. Yes, friend, thy hope is real. Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? And one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. 

Page, Value ? What damn good are we ? 

Elizabeth Fry. Of much value to your Father in heaven. 

Hood. Do you mean that He cares anything for the likes of us ? 

Elizabeth Fry. He did not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. 

Harker. No one ever told us that. No one ever cared for us 
till now. 

Page. Yes, but since you came, lady, we have seen peace and 
goodwill—here, in Newgate ! I don’t rightly know how, but 
somehow you have shown us a better way of living. Shall we 
remember, when you are gone ? 

Elizabeth Fry. Yes, you will remember, because you have seen 
peace and goodwill. You will remember because the God Who 
died for you has called you “ Friends.” You will remember 
because God has given you back your souls. [ The curtain falls. 

Local history and, even more fruitful, local tradition, 
have provided plenty of subjects ; tradition has a strong 
hold in the West, though history as such is little under¬ 
stood. Every village has a quantity of stories about queer 
characters that have lived there at some time in the past— 
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it hardly matters when—and every village has some tale or 
jibing cry against its neighbouring village, such as the 
shout that goes up from Polruan as its boat races that of 
Fowey, “ Who killed the Jew ? ” Well, no one knows; 
but such a cry opens up plenty of possibilities dramatic¬ 
ally ! One village developed a play from its field and farm 
and road place-names, which in themselves gave the bones 



of a story. Witchcraft frequently finds its way into plays 
in a county where witches are still to be found, and where 
witchcraft still appears as a power something more than 
human. The devil, too, plays an important part in the 
folk-lore of this wild and misty county, and the following 
story, with some variants, was found in different parts 
of it. 

A certain poor woman at Bridgerule was considerably 
worried about her daughter’s love-affair. She was being 
courted by a dark young gentleman, who came always in 
a coach-and-six, and who seemed to be very rich, but who 
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certainly had some mystery about him. She knew so 
little about him, and feared so much, that she went to 
consult the parson. When he had listened to all she had 
to say he exclaimed, “ My dear—’tes the Old ’Un! ” 
He advised her not to interfere at once, but that she should 
listen carefully to what the Dark Young Gentleman 
suggested. He would probably tell the girl that he would 
come for her when the candle had burnt down to the 
socket, and then she must blow out the candle, run with 
it to him, and that he would bury it under the altar. This 
all happened, the candle was duly buried, and the girl 
saved. 

In one place, Marwood, a play on this story was made 
in the very room where the devil used to come courting, 
and many of the playmakers felt a little bit ‘ uncomf able- 
like ’ when they had to go home alone ; all the more 
because they knew the thing to be true, for, when the 
church was restored, two half-burnt candles were found 
in an iron box under the altar ! 

Here now are two village comedies of the type that I 
have described ; the first made by the very dumb group 
described at page 71 from the lawyer and goose story 
(page 37). This gives as much as was ever written down 
of this play, but a good deal more of it was acted, for the 
players were not at all nervous of the public performance, 
and fairly got going when they were on the stage. 

The second was made quite differently, for this group 
had no room in which to improvise, and so the whole play 
had to be built up by discussion, and by the improvising 
of dialogue only, as they sat round the fire in a cottage 
parlour. As the cold crept into Shepherd’s Trove, so the 
bells found their way into this, for drama night and ringers’ 
practice night coincided. So Bats in the Belfry was really 
made to the accompaniment of the church bells. 
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ACCOUNTS SETTLED 
By Morebath Drama Group 


CHARACTERS 

Mrs Skinner 1 , ^ 

Mrs Carter ) market women 
Mrs Stuckey 
Mrs EIill 

Mrs Moore, Lawyer Moore's wife 
Mrs Gold 
Miss Thorne 
Lawyer Moore 


customers 


The scene is a country pannier market. Angry voices are heard as 
the curtain rises, and we see two market women, Mrs Skinner 
and Mrs Carter, gazing after a departing customer. 

Mrs Skinner. Never in all my bom days have I been called 
names like that! No, never ! 

Mrs Carter. Asking for trouble, aren’t you ? 

Mrs Skinner. What do ’ee mean ? 

Mrs Carter. All the time I’ve been yer, I’ve never had butter 
thrown at me like that. 

Mrs Skinner. [Choosing to ignore this remark, she leaves her 
baskets, and picks up a roll of butter which has been thrown on the 
stage. She returns to her stall, and says airily\ Nice morning, isn’t 
it ? 

Mrs Carter [who isn't going to let her off as lightly as that ]. That 
butter’s got dogs 1 hairs on it. 

Mrs Skinner. Wull, that ’aven’t never killed nobody yet. 
There ! [She picks off the hairs.] Beautiful bit o’ butter ! Many 
yer to-day, do ’ee think ? 

Mrs Carter. Aw, they’ll be along presently. Making a rush 
for this cheese, I expect [indicating apiece on her own stall]. I hear 
’tes very short. 

Mrs Skinner [getting a bit of her own back]. ’Tidn’ a very big 
bit. 

Mrs Carter. Never mind, ’tes a bit of the best— and I idn’ 
asking a big price for it—which is more than some could say, if 
they was selling it. No dogs’ hairs on this. 

G 
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Mrs Skinner. Smells a bit strong, don’t it ? 

[Enter Mrs Stuckey. She eyes the wares on Mrs Carter’s 
stall, and advances to Mrs Skinner’s where she picks up 
a pat of butter and digs her thumb-nail into it to taste it — 
this was at one time a very common custom in market, the 
more refined using a shilling. 

Mrs Stuckey. What’s the price of your butter ? 

Mrs Skinner. One-and-ten. 

Mrs Stuckey. Don’t like it. [She goes out. 

Mrs Carter. Won’t be much of that butter left by the time a 
few more people have digged their thumbs into it. 

Mrs Skinner. ’Tes too bad. ... I shall have to talk to Mr 
Moore about it, and see if I can’t put a stop to it. 

Mrs Carter. That must cost you a pretty penny—going to a 
solicitor every time you want to know something ? 

Mrs Skinner. Never paid him a penny yet ! 

Mrs Carter. What ? You must be a lucky woman, I should 
think ! Most people have to pay when they consult a solicitor. 

Mrs Skinner. Wull, I don’t. I can get round ’e all right. 
Very nice gentleman he is . . . never paid him a penny yet and 
never shall—he knaws that. 

[Enter Miss Mary Jane Thorne, who fingers everything on 
the stalls, and goes out without buying anything. 

Few more like that, and us’ll be in the workhouse ! 

[Enter Mrs Moore, a gay and fussy little woman. 

Mrs Moore. Good morning ! 

Mrs Skinner. Good morning. 

[During the following dialogue Mrs Moore picks up various 
things from the stall, admiring them enthusiastically , 
Mrs Skinner hopefully echoing her sentiments. Much 
of this is impromptu, but the following words give a rough 
idea of the general course of conversation. 

Mrs Moore. Lovely honey you have here to-day . . . one 
thick, one clear. This looks so lovely and sugary. . . . Any 
difference ? 

Mrs Skinner. No. Some people prefer the clear. 

Mrs Moore. Any difference in price ? 

Mrs Skinner. No. Both one-and-eight. 

Mrs Moore. Delicious ! . . . No . . . yes ! . . . Itcaw’fbe! 
Strawberries ! Already ! Delicious ! How much ? 

Mrs Skinner, Two-and-sixpence. 
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Mrs Moore. Oh, delicious ! . . . What are the roses ? 

Mrs Skinner. Three-and-six. 

Mrs Moore. Three-and-six. Lovely ! How gorgeous they’ll 
look on my dinner-table to-night ! . . . I’ll take one. 

Mrs Skinner. One bunch ? 

Mrs Moore. One flower ! 

Mrs Skinner. One penny. 

[Mrs Moore passes on to the next stall. 

Mrs Moore. Good morning ! 

Mrs Carter. What can I do for ! ee to-day ? 

Mrs Moore. Ah, yes ! A piece of cheese. 

Mrs Carter. There’s a nice bit. Just half-a-pound. 

Mrs Moore. Half-a-pound ? Yes, I expect that would be big 
enough. Let me see . . . six people . . . not quite enough. . . . 
Put it by for me, and I’ll see if I can get a bigger bit somewhere 
else. But don’t sell it, mind ! 

Mrs Carter, Oh, no, ma’am. 

[Mrs Moore goes out. 
[Enter Mrs Louisa Gold, a very determined woman. 
Mrs Gold. Ah, cheese ! I’ll take that piece ! 

Mrs Carter. But it’s not for sale, ma’am. 

Mrs Gold. Not for sale ? Then what’s it doing on the 
counter if it’s not for sale ? 

Mrs Carter. I mean it was for sale- 

Mrs Gold. Don’t talk so much, woman ! Wrap it up ! Wrap 
it up ! 

[Re-enter Mrs Moore. 

Mrs Moore. I’ll take my piece of cheese, please. 

Mrs Gold [aggressively]. Pardon me, my piece of cheese ! 

Mrs Moore. But it’s mine ! I ordered it! 

Mrs Gold. It’s mine ! I’m paying for it,! 

Mrs Moore. But I must have it—for my souffle. 

Mrs Gold. And I want it for my mice ! 

Mrs Moore. Mice ! How disgusting ! 

Mrs Gold. Very disgusting. . . . And they came from your 
house ! 

Mrs Moore [in a frenzy]. How dare you—how dare you insult 
me like that! 

[She has taken hold of the cheese by this time, and Mrs Gold 
raps her smartly over the knuckles with the end of her 
parasol. 

Mrs Gold. Let go that cheese, woman, let go that cheese ! 
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[The scene degenerates into a fierce squabble , Mrs Moore 
jabbing at Mrs Gold with her parasol, Mrs Gold 
fiercely heating down Mrs Moore’s parasol with her own. 
In the middle of this Miss Thorne enters again , and, 
seeing the piece of cheese lying neglected on the pavement, 
where Mrs Moore has dropped it, she quietly picks it up 
and makes off with it. She is observed in the act by the 
two ladies, who immediately cease hostilities, and 
scamper after her, breathing fire. 

[Then there enters Mrs Hill. The dialogue between her 
and Mrs Skinner was impromptu, but briefly Mrs 
Skinner sells various commodities to Mrs Hill at top 
prices, and cheats her over some eggs, and finally tries to 
sell her a goose. They are haggling over the weight and 
price of the goose, when the solicitor, Mr Moore, enters. 

Mrs Carter. Good morning, Mr Moore. 

Lawyer Moore. Good morning. 

Mrs Skinner. Yer, Mr Moore, come auver yer a minute, my 
dear. Come and judge the weight of this yer goose for me, 
do ’ee ! 

Lawyer Moore [with friendly impatience ]. What 1 Mrs. 
Skinner ! Wanting something for nothing again ? My time’s 
money, you know. You ought to pay me for these con¬ 
sultations ! 

Mrs Skinner. Aw, get along with ’ee ! You don’t mind doing 
anything for me, I knaws ! Now, how much do ’ee think ’er 
weighth ? 

Lawyer Moore [weighing the goose in his hand\. Oh . . . about 
six pounds, I should think—a little more perhaps. 

Mrs Skinner. There ! What did I say ? Six pounds ! 

Lawyer Moore. How much are you asking a pound, Mrs 
Skinner ? 

Mrs Skinner. One-and-a-penny a pound. 

Lawyer Moore. One-and-a-penny? . . . That would make it 
six-and-sixpence—say, six-and-eightpence. 

Mrs Skinner. That’s right—six-and-eightpence ! Now how 
about it, Mrs Hill, will you have en ? 

[She suddenly notices that Mr Moore has seized the goose 
and apiece of paper and is wrapping up the bird. 

Yer, Mr Moore, whatever be doing with that goose ? 

Lawyer Moore. Mrs Skinner, I’m always doing things for you 
for nothing. You know I charge for my advice ! Well, my fee is 
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six and eightpence, so I’ll take the goose instead, and we’ll call it 
accounts settled ! Good morning ! 

[He marches off with the goose tinder his arm. Mrs Skinner 
is stupefied —Mrs Hill and Mrs Carter, and the other 
women who have come back to hear the tail-end of the 
episode , are delighted. 

Mrs Hill. Well, my dear, you may have got it yer [ tapping her 
purse] but you haven’t got it yer [tapping her head.]. 

[The curtain falls on mounting peals of laughter from the 
women. 


BATS IN THE BELFRY 
By Denbury Drama Class 

CHARACTERS 

Eli I-Iext, a farmer 
Martha, his wife 
Benny, his son 
Granny Stancombe 
Sarah Pethybridge 
Tilly", her daughter 
Hannah Smallridge 
Sammy, her son 
Mercy Reed 

Scene : The kitchen of an old Devon farmhouse. As the curtain rises 
Eli Hext, his wife Martha, his son Benny, and old Granny 
Stancombe have just finished supper. It is Christmas Eve. 
Benny gets out a quoit game. 

Eli. A good fire’s welcome to-night, Mother. ’Tes freezing 
hard outside, and the moon’s wonderful bright. 

Martha. Ah, ’tes. A proper night for Christmas Eve, I calls 
it. Now, if you’ve all finished supper, I’ll clear the table and make 
the place presentable-like before our neighbours arrive. Sarah 
Pethybridge is coming to set yer awhile, while her man’s up in the 
tower ringing. Must be time for you to be getting along, Eli, too ? 
Eli. In a few minutes—I’ll just finish me pipe. 

Martha. Now, Benny, just you go somewhere else with your 
old rings ! Right in me way you be ! 
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Ben. I be all right—lave me be. 

[He draws a stool near Granny. 

Martha. And don’t get sitting too near Granny! Yon fidgets 
her. 

Granny. Lave the boy be, Martha. I likes to see ’en happy. 

I wish I was young and happy again 1 

Eli. Why, you’m’appy enough, bain’t’ee, Granny ? And not so 
very old nuther—leastways not in appearance ! 

Granny. I be older than poor old Farmer Smerdon what they 
laid to rest this afternoon. He was mortal fond of this world’s 
goods too, but he had to go and leave it all to ’is scapegoat of a son ! 
I doubt whether ’e’ll lay easy thinking of it, nuther. 

Eli. Well, Granny, you know what the Good Book says, “ Us 
brought nort into the world, and us can’t take nort out of the world 
when us goes,” and I doubt if they’ll make an exception of old 
Farmer Smerdon. 

Granny. That’s what I says. He’ll lie onaisy, thinking of 
what he’ve left for others ! 

Martha. Now, Mother, don’t sot pondering such mournful 
thoughts ! ’Tes Christmas Eve, and us wants every one to be 
feeling festive-like. [She goes into kitchen up L. 

Granny. Yes, ’tes Christmas Eve, and I query if I shall see 
many more. 

Eli. Now, what put that into your ’ead, Mother ? Martha’s 
goin’ to brew a bowl of good punch d’reckly, and you’ll enjoy a 
drop o’ that! 

Granny. No doubt I shall, Eli. So would poor old Smerdon 
if ’e was yer. 

Benny. Coo ! I likes punch ! Can I ’ave some when I 
comes back from tower, Mother ? 

[Enter Martha from kitchen. 

Martha. A sip or two, p’raps. But I’m not ’aving you taking 
a liking for it—you’ll be like your father else ! 

[A knock at the door C. 

That’ll be Sarah, I ’low. Come in ! 

Eli [at door]. Come in, Miss Pethybridge. 

[Enter Sarah, Tilly, and Sammy. 

Martha. Good evening, Sarah. You’ve brought Tilly ’long 
with 'ee, I see. 

Sarah. Good evening, all. [To Granny] And the compliments 
of the season to ’ee. Yes, Tilly thought ’er must sit up late, seeing 
as how ’tes Christmas Eve. 
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Tilly. I want to see Father Christmas and play with Benny’s 
toys. 

[She begins to play with the quoits. 
Benny [crossly]. Don’t want a lot of girls messing about with 
my rings. 

Sarah. And this is young Sammy Smallridge. ’E wants to go 
on up the tower with the ringers, My man has gone along, so I 
fetched ’en to go on with you, Eli, if you don’t mind ? 

Eli. I don’t mind. ’E come along wi’ us. 

Martha. Take off your ’at in company, Sammy, and mind 
your manners. 

Sammy. Yes, Mis’ Hext, ma’am. Good evening, all. 

Eli. I be ready, so we’ll be gwine now—’tes nigh on eight 
o’clock. Keep up the vire, Mother, and don’t forget the punch ! 
Come on, Sammy, if you wants to go with us. 

[Exit Eli, Benny, and Sammy. 
Martha. Now draw nearer the fire, Sarah. And you, Tilly, 
can sit on that purty little stool. I’ve got a brave ashen faggot to 
put on the vire d’reckly, and you know what that means, don’t ’ee, 
Sarah ? A drink of punch all round every time a band cracks 1 
That punch must be ready by now—I’ll go and get ’en. 

[She goes into kitchen. 

Sarah. And how do you fancy you be to-day, Granny ? 
Granny. Aw, middlin’, my dear—only middlin’. This cold, 
showery weather do aggravate the screwmatics something dreadful. 
And I’m a bit chesty, too, to-day. I reckon I’m failing somewhat, 
Sarah. [Coughs. 

[Re-enter Martha. 

Martha. Fiddlesticks, Mother 1 I ailing ? You 11 be so 
right’s ninepence when you’ve ’ad a drop of this ! 

Sarah. That smells good, Martha. How do ee make en . 
Martha. Ask Granny there—’er’ll tell ’ee the recipe. 

[Gets glasses from dresser to table. 
Granny. The proper way to make ’en is to put a good teaspoon¬ 
ful of ginger to every quart of cider you ’ot up. And then, mind 

you, stir it all together with a red-hot poker. 

Tilly. Will ’ee make some when you gets home, Mother . 
Sarah. ’Tidn’ for little maidens like you, my dear. Now go 
and amuse yourself with they rings. 

Martha. You’ll be having one of they brave gurt geese for your 
Christmas dinner to-morrow, I expect, Sarah ? Ave ee drawed 
’en ready ? 
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Sarah, Yes—I have, me dear ; and a finer bird you never 
clacked eyes on. And I’ve a-done all me other chores. 

Granny. Martha ’ave a-made some puddings—but to my mind 
they bain’t so good cooked in these yer basons, as they was biled 
in a cloth. 

Martha. Well, Mother, the proof of the pudden’s in the eating 
of ’en. You wait till you tastes it, and then tell us what you think. 

. . . The ringers be a long time striking up to-night ! I wonder 
if they went straight to the church, or to the church house 
instead ? [Door flies open, and Benny rushes in. 

Ben. Oh, Mother, I’ve never run so fast in all me life ! Hold 
open the door, Mother—Father’s coming too ! 

Martha. What’s the matter, Benny, me boy ? What have ’ee 
done ? 

Granny. He’s frightened in a fit he is 1 

[Enter Eli, agitated and upset , 

Eli. For mercy’s sake, Mother ! 

Martha. Whatever’s the matter, Eli ? Be ’ee took bad, or hath 
'ee seen a ghost or some’in’ ? Spake, man, and stop shivering! 
You’m like a body took with the ague ! 

Women. What is it ? 

Sarah. And you, too, Benny ! I’ve never seen ’ee look zo 
wisht! Whatever is it ? 

Eli. I’m as brave as the next man by good rights, and nobody 
can’t say aught against me in that direction . . . but to-night . . . 
Let me sit down, Mother ! [He sinks into his chair, and wipes his 
face with his handkerchief '.] I bain’t meself. ... I always said I 
could face the devil himself . . . but to-night . . . [Shivers. 

Women. But what is it ? What hath ’ee seed ? 

Eli. ’Twas as clear as the daylight! 

Martha. Well, of all the mump ’ades ! Out with it, will ’ee ? 

Ben. ’Twas up in chancel, Mother. 

Eli. Ees, son, ’twas. . . . Near to they old red curtains over 
the door. . . . The arms of ’en stretched out as though to clutch us, 
but never a movement did ’e make ! Just stood and watched us! 

Martha. Will ’ee tell us what ’tis, chicken-’earted fool ? 

Eli. As I be a man- 

Martha, A man do 'ee call yourself ? " When I took you, Eli 
Hext, I thought you was a brave man—but your nerve don’t seem 
to have stood the test of time ! 

Sarah. And Benny too ! But there, what can you expect from 
the boy ? 
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Martha. For the last time, Eli, will you tell us what ’twas you 
saw ! 

Eli. Well, Mother, ’twas like this yer -- 

[A knock at the door. Eli and Ben start and shiver. 

Martha. Come in. 

[Enter Hannah Smallridge and Mercy Reed. 

Hannah. Oh, Mis’ Hext, ma’am, summat dreadful have 
’appened to my William ! ’E went up to tower, to ring same as 
’e’ve a-done these forty years, and in less than ten minutes he was 
back looking so white’s a winnow ! 

Mercy. My man, Dan’l, too—in a proper stew he is—so white’s 
a sheet, with his hair all stivered up ! Not a bell did strike, nuther ! 
Us thought your Eli could explain matters, seeing as he’s captain 
of the ringers, and as stout-’earted as any of ’en. 

Martha. Stout-’earted, did ’ee say ? Take a look at ’en ! 
[Goes np to Eli.] What was it you saw, my pretty beauty ? 

Eli. ’Twas a real ghost! 

Martha. There ! Did you yer ’en ? A ghost ! They be all 
gone years ago, Eli, and that you well know ! Now pull yourself 
together, and go up to the tower and do your duty ! 

En [spurring up]. Since you’m so darned brave, Mother, you 
go and see what ’tes ! 

Martha. And so I will ! Let me get me cloak. . . . They 
always say ’tes women for action. 

[She goes to the door, but as she does so the church bell begins 
to toll. She pauses, irresolute. 

Hannah. What be that ? 

Mercy. Somebody be ringing the bell ! The menfolk be 
right! There be a ghost in the church ! 

Eli. Hearken ! ’Tes the ghost—he’s gone to the belfry—-the 
ghost be ringing the bell ! 

Granny. I knawed it! I could ’ave told ’ee. That ghost be 
poor old Farmer Smerdon ! I told ’ee all along ’e wouldn’t be able 
to rest aisy up there. 

Mercy. Oh, Mis’ Hext ! Do ’ee think somebody ought to run 
and tell Passon ? Oh, whatever shall us do ? 

Martha. I fancy now as I’d better not go out to-night—I’m a 
bit tight on me chest. . . . [Coughs.] Besides, I’ve a-got me thin 
boots on. . . . 

Eli. H’m ... I thought so. 

Martha. You thought no such thing, Eli Hext ! 

[Door opens, and in rushes Sammy. 
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Sammy. Did ’ee yer me ? Did ’ee yer me ring the bell ? Only 
once I did it! I always said I would, but Passon wouldn’t never 
let me do it. When the men all rinned out, I took me chance \ 

Hannah. For shame, Sammy ! Bad’ll become of ’ee ! Passon 
won’t never let ’ee work for ’en no more ! 

Eli. But what about the ghost, Sammy ? Plath ’ee seed the 
ghost ? Wasn’t ’e veared to bide in the church along of the ghost P 

Ben. Oh Sammy—you don’t mean to say you bain’t a-veared 
o’ ghosties ? 

Sammy. No, I never seed no ghost. I walked up through the 
church looking for ’en, too, and I wasn’t scared, ’cos Father’s told 
me lots of times I’d never see nothing worse than meself. 

Tilly. Why, Sammy, how brave you be ! 

Sammy. I’ve ’ad a mind to ring one o’ they bells for a long 
time, and when Maester yer hollered out to his mates that ’e’d seed 
a ghost with his awn eyes, they all believed ’en, and rinned out. 
I looked to see if ’twas true, but all I could see was Passon’s 
surplice hanged out to dry in the chancel—he got ’en wet when ’e 
buried old Farmer Smerdon this afternoon. There was a purty 
good shower just as they was going to lower the poor old soul. 

Eli. But that was where the ghost was to, up in chancel, drat 
’en ! 

Sammy. Get out, Maester, that warn’t no ghost ! You must 
have seed the surplice. 

Hannah [with great pride]. There ! Hark to 'en ! I told 
Passon there was hidden depths in my Sammy, and to-night have 
proved it ! He was the bravest among you ! 

Mercy. I always says that Sammy’s no fool. ’E’ll make his way 
in the world, you mark my words ! 

Martha. Come to think of it, I saw Passon hang his surplice 
there. I went up to church with some flowers just as it was getting 
dimpsey-like. 

Eli. You don’t mean to say you knawed what was hanging 
there all the time, Mother ? 

Martha, Now say no more, Eli. You’m in no position to talk 
about me and my courage, seeing you showed yourself up to be so 
mighty chicken-’earted. 

Granny. Now hold your noise a bit, you two, and let me tell. 
I reckon you were both quite right in holding back a little. For 
sure the ghost of old Farmer Smerdon walked out there in the 
church this evening, I tell ’ee, ’e won’t never rest aisy, ’e was so 
loth to go— and ghosts be unnatural things. You did well to come 
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away and let 'en work it out for hisself, Eli. It’ll take him a while 
to settle down, I fancy. 

Hannah. Do ’ee really think ’twas a ghost, Granny ? 

Granny. For sure I do. Me eyes may be dim, Hannah, but 
me head’s as clear as ever. 

Martha. Well, souls, be it as it may. Granny may be right, 
and on the other hand Sammy have a-showed hisself to be keen 
enough when the spirit moved ’en. 

Eli. Say no more about spirits, Mother. Let’s have a round of 
punch ! ’Twill put new vigour into ourselves, and do us all a 
power of good. 

Hannah. Yes, and ’twill calm our nerves. 

Sammy. Yes, Maester, and then us’ll go up tower again. And, 
Maester, do ’ee think I could have another pull at they bells, seeing 
as I helped to clear the mystery up ? 

Eli. Possibly, my boy, possibly you shall. 

Martha [ handing round puncK\. Help yourselves, folks—and a 
Merry Christmas to ’ee all ! 

All. A merry Christmas, everybody ! 

Granny. Ah, and a merry Christmas to' ee, my dears ! . . and 
rest to Farmer Smerdon’s ghost! 


CURTAIN 



CHAPTER VII 


THE VALUE TO THE GROUP 

It may well be argued that all this is a great deal of trouble 
for small results—a mountain has apparently laboured to 
bring forth a mouse. But it depends what you call a 
mouse ! If you are to judge the plays on their own merits 
you would say that they were very short, very bony, and 
very skimpy, but if you are to judge them as a dramatic 
exercise for a group of people you discover that there is 
more to it than that. Naturally a group cannot be a genius 
and it takes genius to write a great play ; the group is an 
Average Mind, and has all the limitations of the man-in- 
the-street. It may start very timidly, afraid to call a spade 
a spade, and more than a little shocked at the sight of the 
naked truth ; but it does not remain so, for the members 
of it seem to give each other confidence, so that the whole 
group gradually gains in courage as time goes on. The 
group may be an Average Mind, but it need never remain 
a conventional, Mrs Grundy sort of mind, and as a 
group it will go far beyond what any one member would 
be able either to conceive or to express. 

It is interesting to.watch the choice, and also the 
rejection, of subjects, because this does give an indication 
of what the group really wants. The subjects are never 
those chosen by the amateur playwright, who writes for 
the village ; the mistress and maid, the post-office, and 
the lodging-house are conspicuous by their absence. 
They look for stronger meat, for something that they can 
recognize as really dramatic, even if it is at times melo¬ 
dramatic, but melodrama is better than ‘ cuppertea ’ 
plays, and the group shows a vigorous mind. 

History is sometimes tempting, but as a rule neither 
leader nor group have enough knowledge of it to make it 
come alive, and then all that one gets is Wardour Street 
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talk, which seems to rise readily to the lips. Besides 
which, in the country, the past is not really divided into 
different periods ; it’s very much on one plane—“ they 
old-fashioned days,” which may equally mean the Hungry 
Forties, or the Norman Conquest. We have a vague feel¬ 
ing that “ in they old ancient days there was monks, and 
Romans, and Queen Anne, and suchlike, but us don’t 
trouble very much about they.” But tradition is another 
matter, and any class will produce all sorts of strange 



stories which belong to no date at all, and may be treated 
in any period that one prefers—to-day even, if I am to 
judge by the number of stories that I have heard of witch¬ 
craft, of horn music, and so on, which have happened 
within the last ten years ! What the countryside does dis¬ 
like is being ‘ revived,’ and having their tales treated as 
interesting old folk-lore ; if you hear these stories it is as 
something quite real, in which the narrator fully believes. 

I have often thought that it would be entertaining to 
use the methods of the commedia, and to build a series of 
plays round the same characters, who would grow quite 
familiar to the village. Ronald Elwy Mitchell has clone 
something of this sort in his Welsh plays, but I know of no 
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other instance. The village does like something familiar, 
and it would not be difficult to create such a set of stock 
characters who would be quite recognizable. They would 
be types, of course, but play-makers naturally tend to pro¬ 
duce ‘ type ’ characters ; each has to be agreed on by the 
group, so that they are not likely to travel far from type, 
however real they are to the creators. But when it comes 
to that, do any dramatists get very far from type ? There 
is no time in the theatre for the gradual development and 
revelation of character that a novel affords : the audience, 
which is 1 the man-in-the-street ’ has to recognize them 
and sympathize with them, and ‘ the man-in-the-street ’ 
is seldom very sympathetic with unusual people. Yet, for 
all that, the characters are very fully felt, imagined, and 
created by the play-makers ; they have a clear idea of their 
general life and habits, and can often tell you a lot about 
their past. 

The creation of any character demands the sympathy of 
its creator, the projection of the creator into its life and 
emotion. This gives a wonderful widening of experience 
to the groups, for they have to meet, to know, and—in a 
sense—to be the people whom they create, people that in 
ordinary life they might never have come across, or that 
they would have met with complete lack of understanding. 

I have spoken of the development of the sense of words 
which comes from making dialogue, the incessant criticism 
which is inevitable because dramatic dialogue, having to 
be spoken and to be heard, demands above all the Right 
Word. This is in itself an education to people whose 
vocabulary is limited, and there are very few classes of the 
community whose vocabulary is not limited. The dialect 
speakers seem to come off well in this search for words ; 
dialect is real speech—never imitation ; it is free from 
cliches, and not used to impress its hearers with the social 
standing, piety, or sophistication of its speaker. Its 
shrewd proverbial humour, and its simplicity, make it 
excellent dramatic stuff, and the group nearly always 
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contains one or two people who, being born to it, are 
inerts and take pride in producing correct idiom and 
choice proverbs. But, whether dialect or B.B.C., or any 
of the half-way houses between, speech matters, and 
there is always this very close examination of the words 
used This word-sense helps the ordinary speech of the 
members, jolting them out of stock phrases and platitudes, 
and teaching them to use their own speech to say 

something real. , x < 

To use the imagination and sympathy and to enlarge 
the powers of expression—these are real gains. This is 
true even if there were no more to be had from this land 
of study, but, in fact, there , is even more than just that. 
This group play-making develops the feeling for dramatic 
values in a very special way, and those who have done 
play-making acquire a power to distinguish between good 
drama and bad that cannot be got by lecturing or reading. 
Thev have taken this art into their hands, picked it to bits 
to see how it works, and have got the whole thing well 
inside them as never before. If, for example, you spend 
hours in wrestling with the opening of youi play, .weig 
ing out the information that must be given, considering 
what should be said, how, and by whom, where action 
may speak instead of words, the significance of some part 
of the setting, of the lighting, and so on, you are not going 
to sit down quietly under : 

The curtain rises. Mary is discovered dusting. 

Mary What a long time Missus is to be sure ! She sent me 
out to get a packet of safety-pins to fasten the flounce of her 
skirt which was torn. She’s that lazy she 11 never sew anything 
if she can fasten it with a pin, and Master carries on something 
dreadful about it. Master is gone to the office ; he lud his 
breakfast before she got up, and she made me carry heis up¬ 
stairs after he’d gone. Nobody ever thinks of me and my poor 
Ws up ah doyfn, up and down those stairs all day long. Oh 
delr—there's her bell. Now she wants something else I 
shouldn't wonder ! There’s never any end to it-the more you 
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do the more you may do. There’s only one thing I like about 
this place, and that’s Master James, the nephew. He’s only a 
boy, not more than twenty X should think, but he’s a proper 
caution—oh, my ! But as for missus and her old cat of a sister, 
Aunt Eliza, they make a poor girl’s life a misery. They don’t 
seem to like Aunt Eliza much themselves, by what I can hear, 
but she’s very rich and so they are all sugar to her. Oh, there’s 
the bell again, well I must be going, but . . . 

Yet this is the type of opening of all the cheap plays which 
the villages still act—because there is no fee to pay ! 

The moving towards a climax, the milestones that mark 
the way to it, the question as to whether the audience is 
to be let into the secret or not, the elements of surprise 
and suspense, all have to be learnt in the process of play¬ 
making ; and, in learning them, the class learn also to 
recognize their masterly handling by the great dramatists. 
Having, as I say, wrestled with the opening, it is fascinat¬ 
ing to them to see how Euripides, Shakespeare, and Ibsen 
tackle the same problem, and so this taking of the dram? 
to bits helps them to a far greater appreciation of good 
drama. After all, one enjoys pictures all the more for 
dabbling in colours oneself, and music for singing and 
playing. Your work doesn’t compare with the works of 
these great writers, but you have stepped into their world. 

And what a world to step into ! A world where any one 
may exist, and anything happen. For this is the greatest 
delight that group play-making can give—the delight of 
creation. Singly, no member of the group would be able 
to create, or would ever dream of doing it, but together 
they step over the border into this wonderful world, and 
the creation of all is the creation of each. They have made 
people —real people, who feel and live and move and know 
joys and sorrows ; they have for a while directed the 
course of their lives, and out of their imagination has come 
something which has a life of its own. For a short moment 
they have known the greatest of all mysteries—the 
mystery , of .creation. 




